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One Million Two Hundred 
Thousand 


Head of Live Stock Were 
Received at Denver 
DURING OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1927 
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Cattle receipts for the two months increased 65,158 
head, or 33.66 per cent, from 193,523 head in 1926 to 
258,681 head in 1927. On several Mondays receipts 
were in excess of 20,000, with a steady to strong and 
higher market. 


Sheep receipts for the two months increased 239,996 
head, or 36.66 per cent, from 654,652 head in 1926 to 
894,648 head in 1927. Over 69,000 head were received 
on one day, while sales in one day ran as high as 30,000, 
the difference being stock billed through, not offered 
for sale. 


TOTAL LIVE STOCK SOLD AND WEIGHED 
DURING THE TWO MONTHS WAS 
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745,170 Head 
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Calves Are Too Valuable to Risk! 


HE cattle business is striving to eo 


prevent unnecessary leaks and 
losses, the same as any other bus- 
Pa. iness. 







High costs make necessary the 
ey elimination of wastes. Calves are 
too valuable to risk. Their loss is 
serious, and, if they are hit by 
Blackleg, this loss quickly runs into big money. 


Vaccination is the only known means of con- 
trolling Blackleg. 


It can be done by the rancher safely and at 
small expense. 


The degree of immunity depends largely on the brand 
of vaccine used. All vaccines are not of equal potency. 


The brand that represents the most advanced scientific 
methods of production so far attained is shown on the 
label of the bottle below. 


This Franklin Vaccine is the result of a lifetime 
devoted to the perfecting of a Blackleg Vaccine that con- 
fers life immunity, without risk of introducing other 
infection, and that is uniformly dependable in its results. 


Years of exhaustive research, thousands of field-test 
experiments, and exacting standards of manufacture com- 
bine to supply the cattle industry with a positive and 
“fool-proof” means of preventing Blackleg losses. 


The discriminating cattleman is not content to use a 
vaccine of lesser quality than the genuine, doubly ster- 
ilized Dr. O. M. Franklin brand. 


To be safe is always better than to be sorry, especially 
when the difference in cost is so slight. 





THE O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Formerly the Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 
General Offices: Denver, Colo. Laboratory: Amarillo, Texas 


BRANCH SALES 
OFFICES: 


Kansas City 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK: To help cattlemen better un- iti 
derstand the subject of Blackleg and its prevention, we are put- Drugstore Agencies carry El Paso 

ting out a neat 32-page booklet for free distribution. This fresh stocks of Franklin Santa Maria 
booklet tells of the various methods used in dealing with Black- aceine. Name of nearest Wichita 

leg. It shows when and how to vaccinate, and explains the most _— dealer sent upon inquiry. — 

recent discoveries in producing Blackleg Vaccine. A letter or Orders also filled direct Aneastiie 
postal-card request, or the coupon below, will bring a copy to where none is convenient. Rapid City 
any address. Calgary 





“BLACKLEG 
one OMe, VACCINE 


Trademark with eae asa sac acess ce -  se s  : — ses-:- - r see ee 


Dr. O. M. Send in your Name Tear off and mail today to nearest office. 
Franklin’s and Address for your 


copy of the 
Signature— 
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the Genuine No cost or obligation Address 
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COURTESY SERVICE 


Paso Del Norte 


El Paso, Texas 
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There is always a cordial welcome for you at the 


HOTEL PASO DEL NORTE 


PAUL HARVEY, Manager 
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say that levees, dams, and reservoirs are the 
mainstay. Others say: Look to the headwaters 
of the streams; replace the forests; control erosion; 
re-establish the vegetative cover where depleted, and 
thereby hold back the torrent. None of these alone 
will provide flood control; all need to be considered 


p's CONTROL is on everyone’s lips. Some 
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BADLY ERODED RANGE 
Depleting vegetation by overgrazing reduces its effectiveness for watershed protection, the valuable surface soil is washed away, and the 
slopes are cut by gullies. 


Number 7 





Watershed Protection on Cattle Ranges 


BY W. R. CHAPLINE 
In Charge, Range Research, United States Forest Service 


in a plan for full control. All may fail, at least in 
part, under great stress of the elements. 

Where dense forests prevail, the greatest degree 
of watershed protection is afforded; but in most 
parts of the West really dense forests are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Ejighty-eight million of 
the 137,000,000 acres of the national forests in the 
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EROSION AS A RESULT OF OVERGRAZING 


United States are open enough to produce suitable 
forage for the grazing of live stock. Also there are 
the 587,000,000 acres of semi-arid and arid pasture 
lands in the West on which trees grow in a scattered 
stand, if at all. On such lands the herbaceous or 
shrubby vegetation must be depended upon for the 
necessary protection to the watershed. At the same 
time, this vegetation furnishes range feed for the 
western live-stock industry. 

Range vegetation varies from a very sparse stand 
of browse and annuals under desert conditions to an 
almost complete cover of grass on untimbered areas 
under favorable soil and moisture conditions at the 
higher elevations. Generally throughout the West, 
however, the normal stand of native vegetation 
covers about 50 to 60 per cent of the soil surface. 
Owing to the extreme climatic conditions, the natural 
balance is delicate; and grazing, if not properly ad- 
justed, may upset this balance and cause serious 
depletion of the scanty natural stand. 


Erosion Largely Dependent Upon Vegetative Cover 


If the vegetative cover is not disturbed, erosion 
is usually slight. Plants not only lessen the force of 
rainfall, but intercept part of it. Vegetation improves 
soil structure, allowing greater moisture penetration ; 
it increases the water-holding capacity of the soil by 
increasing organic matter; it breaks the effect of 
wind; it binds the soil, and lessens sheet erosion; it 
obstructs run-off, and reduces the velocity of flow 





and the carrying power of the water; and, by catch- 
ing soil particles, it tends to form miniature terraces 
on slopes and dams, and fills in small gullies. 

On the other hand, if the vegetation becomes 
depleted, the rainfall strikes the ground with greater 
force; it penetrates less readily into the soil; it runs 
off more rapidly; it washes away the more valuable 
surface soil on which satisfactory growth of forage 
depends; and on the slopes it cuts the gullies deeper 
and wider. If the rainfall is of sufficient intensity 
and duration, these effects become serious, the greater 
velocity of the water enormously increases its carry- 
ing power, and the accumulation, first of silt and 
then of larger debris, increases its ability to dislodge 
larger and larger rocks and other obstructions. The 
onrushing muddy water from the small drainages 
combine in the larger ones to form a flood, damaging 
or destroying houses, roads, bridges, and other works 
in its path, and finally spreading over the valuable 
farm lands in the valleys below, ruining many of 
them with a blanket of sand and gravel, filling the 
irrigation ditches, and causing other financial losses. 
Although local damage may not appear great from 
each flood, in the aggregate flood losses in the West 
are enormous every year. Reduced capacity of 
irrigation and other reservoirs is a form of loss little 
recognized, and yet in many instances so serious as 
to shorten materially the life of important irrigation 
projects. The greatest loss, however, has been in the 
decreased productivity of range lands. 
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Overgrazing Costly Process 


The reduced vegetative cover from overgrazing 
and the decreased production of forage that follows 
the loss of valuable soil by erosion have resulted in 
inadequate range feed, excessive losses, particularly 
in drought periods, fewer calves, and decreased beef 
production. The smaller feed supply has necessitated 
fewer cattle, with an excessive investment per head 
in land and improvements, and increased likelihood 
of uneconomic production. The most serious situa- 
tion at present is that on the 196,000,000 acres of 
unappropriated and unreserved federal lands, with 
their unfenced, intermingled state and private lands, 
on which grazing cannot now be legally controlled. 
It has been estimated that these lands—nearly one- 
half the western range area—are so depleted that 
they are not producing on the average more than 
50 per cent of their potential yield of forage. 


The problem confronting the cattle industry is to 


determine ways and means of preventing erosion and 
obtaining permanent economic use of the range lands 


’ in the West. 


Rain Run-Off Heavier on Eroded Area 


Experiments on high mountain watersheds at the 
Great Basin Experiment Station* in Utah showed that 
the run-off from summer rains was 120 per cent 
greater, and sediment eroded was 128 per cent 
greater, on a depleted area where vegetation covered 
but 16 per cent of the soil surface, than where it 
covered approximately 40 per cent. Run-off and ero- 


*Unpublished data by Director C. L. Forsling. 
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ABUNDANT FEED AFFORDS THE BEST WATERSHED 
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sion from melting snow appeared to be affected much 
less by the herbaceous vegetation. Though approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of the annual run-off was from 
melting snow, it carried only 12 per cent of the sedi- 
ment removed; the 5 per cent of run-off from summer 
rains carried 88 per cent of the annual sediment 
eroded. 

Improvement of the forage stand depends on 
checking erosion and improving the soil fertility. On 
eroded soil supporting a thin stand of vegetation, seed 
germinates poorly and many of the seedlings die 
owing to low moisture content from exposure and 
lowered water-holding capacity. If the erosion is 
checked, the vegetation will have a chance and will 
gradually spread, slowly increasing the vegetable 
matter and plant foods in the soil. Short-lived species 
will be replaced by perennials, and then, as the fertil- 
ity of the soil is further improved, the more perma- 
nent type of perennial vegetation will become estab- 
lished. 

The experiments at the Great Basin Station; 
showed that the non-eroded soil was much richer than 
eroded soil, that the water-holding capacity was 
greater, and that the water required by representative 
plants to produce a pound of dry matter was less. 
There are a great many more leaves, greater stem 
and leaf length, and more dry matter produced on the 
non-eroded than on the eroded soil, even though the 
amount of water is notably smaller. Increasing the 
stand of vegetation does not necessarily reduce the 
amount of water coming down for irrigation. It does 





+Sampson, Arthur W., and Weyl, Leon H., “Range Preservation and 
Its Relation to Erosion Control on Western Grazing Lands,” U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Bul. 675, 35 pp., illus., 1918. 
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tend to bring about distribution of the run-off and 
water supply over a longer period. 


Improved Vegetation Has Greater Feeding Value 


If one will allow the vegetation a chance to afford 
real watershed protection, it will at the same time be 
of greater value for grazing. For example, experi- 
ments conducted by the Forest Service in Montanat 
have shown that as the vegetation improves it be- 
comes of greater value for cattle. In that area the 
rabbit bush-yellow brush-weedgrass association—one 
of the depleted types-—usually covers from 20 to 40 
per cent of the soil and requires approximately eleven 
acres to furnish a month’s feed for one cow. The re- 
established types are characterized by greater density 
of stand, a higher percentage of grass in the stand, 
and greater grazing capacity. The blue bunchgrass- 
sedgeweed type, which is about the highest form of 
herbaceous vegetation that can be expected in the re- 
gion, covers 60 to 80 per cent of the ground surface 
and requires but two acres to furnish a month’s feed 
for one cow. 

Research has developed methods of range manage- 
ment which afford improvement in forage stand, in 
soil conditions, and in protection from erosion. It 
has indicated further that, except where the vegeta- 
tive stand has been practically eliminated and the 
exposed soil is seriously eroded, the native cover can 
ordinarily be restored under properly regulated live- 
stock grazing almost as well and as quickly as under 
total protection from grazing. Furthermore, the 
range can more easily be maintained at its best with 
grazing than without. So far, however, the work has 
largely been confined to laying a foundation of essen- 
tial basic and general information. Further study 
will be needed to ascertain the true effect of erosion 
under other important conditions than those so far 
studied, and to determine just what degree of grazing 
is best and what adjustments are necessary to fit the 
results to all range conditions in the West. Before 
improved range management can be generally ap- 
plied, it will be necessary for stockmen and the gen- 
eral public to acquire a much better appreciation of 
its importance in conserving soil and providing better 
and more adequate feed for live stock. 


TWO YEARS’ WOOL CLIP 


RELIMINARY ESTIMATES by the Department of Agri- 

culture place the production of wool in the United States 
in 1927 at 272,453,000 pounds, comparing with a clip of 260,- 
976,000 pounds. in 1926—a gain of 11,477,000 pounds, or 4.4 
per cent. Average weight per fleece was reduced from 7.8 to 
7.6 pounds, but a larger number of sheep were shorn. Weights 
in the West varied from 9.4 pounds in Washington to 5.8 
pounds in New Mexico, Texas had the largest crop, 32,005,000 
pounds, followed by Wyoming, with 24,234,000 pounds. 


tUnpublished data by William G. McGinnies. 
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NEW SET OF CONDITIONS RULES IN CATTLE 
MARKET 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


beg POT OF OINTMENT boasts a few flies, and that 
of the cattleman is no exception. In view of recent 
transformation, cattledom should wear some resemblance to 
the Garden of Eden before the Fall, and those operating 
therein should display the same enthusiasm as the recent re- 
cipient of a salary raise. But the industry is beset with fear 
and anxiety. A pestiferous set of pessimistic propagandists 
is as audible as a wet congressman at Washington. Possibly 
they serve a useful purpose by restraining extravagant fore- 
casts. They hark back to 1920 and what happened subse- 
quently; ignoring, however, radical change in conditions mean- 
while. The burden of their chorus is that beef is so high in 
price that it is destined to be eliminated from the American 
dietary scheme; that a new crop of cattle is in the preparation 
stage which is more than equal to consumptive requirements at 
current cost; and that, so far as investment is concerned, 
symptoms of inflation may be detected. 

It is significant that much of this doleful “dope” emanates 
from Packingtown oracle mills. Packingtown prognosticators 
assume superiority in that sphere, although nothing about 
their past performance warrants it. One of the most conspicu- 
ous of these boasted authorities early in 1927 broadcast a de- 
cidedly pessimistic opinion to the effect that 1926 cattle-mar- 
keting would be duplicated, if not exceeded, and, by way of 
fortifying himself with an alibi, asserted that the crop would 
be more evenly distributed between the major and minor mar- 
kets than heretofore. In the light of recent events, that ful- 
mination appears absurd, and the authority responsible is 
logically silent. His purpose was obscure. If it had been to 
assure feeders and growers, it was a failure, as the immediate 
response was free marketing of short-fed and barely warmed- 
up cattle, on the theory that the débacle of the latter half 
of 1926 was due to recur. In the cattle country west of the 
Missouri River an opinion of this tenor, coming from a pre- 
sumably authoritative source, naturally received respect. Sub- 
sequent to the Montana meeting in April, a cattleman in that 
latitude took issue with the somewhat conservative optimistic 
forecast I made at Miles City, using the Chicago pronuncia- 
mento to cinch his argument. While in that mood, a speculator 
came along and contracted his entire season’s output at a 
price far below what the cattle were worth at delivery time 
in the fall. That single opinion from Packingtown’s inner 
circle cost western cattle-growers many millions of dollars, 
and was worth an equal sum to the army of speculators who 
were thereby enabled to bag bargains. Just why the country 
lends an ear to packer prophecy is an enigma, but it invariably 
does, although the source has been discredited these many 
years. 

Latest Packingtown propaganda is that the cattle in- 
dustry has already entered a period of inflation and is headed 
toward a disaster similar to that of 1920 and thereafter; that 
feeders, always a bunch of rampant optimists, have thrown 
discretion to the winds in acquiring a new crop of cattle; 
and that as many kinds of trouble as Pandora’s box contained 
are in the offing. A condition has developed, according to these 
calamity-crucible operators, wherein doctors, dentists, nurses, 
school-ma’ams, and other outside agencies are rushing pell- 
mell to the savings banks, grabbing their financial resources, 
and participating in the cattle gamble. The opulent artisans 
and laborers, and still more opulent bootleggers and moon- 
shiners, show determination to overdo beef production by 
diverting their millions to breeding and feeding operations. 
And, to cinch the matter, and likewise to create a favorable 
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reception for this outpouring, the statement is made that the 
most competent authority on the subjects involved is the 
aggregation of economists, statisticians, cycle dreamers, and 
dopesters who run their fingers through their hair, pound 
trench typewriters, and from their Packingtown lairs en- 
deavor to ball up the country. Any claim that Packingtown 
is erudite on the subject of live-stock production in any of 
its phases is calculated to provoke laughter. A group of 
southern-California evangelists could do better. 

Despite assertion that cattle-feeders are a reckless bunch 
of inborn optimists, the fact remains that never before has 
the same degree of caution been in evidence in that quarter. 
Not only is there no indication that the doctors, nurses, and 
bootleggers are butting into the game, as Packingtown appre- 
hends, but the in-and-outer is by no means in evidence at the 
stock-cattle market. Stock cattle are merely $1.50 to $2.50 
per ewt. higher than at the corresponding time last year, while 
fat steers average $4 to $6 higher, and in extreme cases have 
sold as much as $8 higher. Obviously stocker values show 
no sign of inflation, nor is there the least possibility of such 
a condition developing, unless the banking interest discards 
the supercaution it has displayed all through the present 
season. Inflation is possible only when speculators are in 
possession of easy money in abundance, and that condition 
has not yet developed in the cattle industry. This does not 
mean that inflation is impossible, but it will not be accom- 
plished with available financial ammunition. 


Beef supply during the latter half of 1927 was undoubtedly 
abnormally light, measured by the volume of recent years, but 
probability that a new set of production conditions has been 
created must not be ignored. It will be remembered that fed 
cattle were sent to the shambles prematurely during the first 
half of 1927, for several reasons, not the least of which was 
general apprehension of running into excessive weight. Even 
the yearling crop was jettisoned in this manner, making a 
$17 to $18 market for fat little cattle in November possible. 
Another premature selling wave resulted from the bad August 
corn prospect, constituting a combination of liquidating in- 
fluences. Many feeders delayed buying cattle, on the theory 
that dollar corn was inevitable, and that an October and 
November bargain sale could not be avoided, especially if 
the fat-cattle market failed to maintain its gait meanwhile. 
But corn matured, and the price broke; fat-cattle values were 
well maintained, contrary to precedent, and much trade ex- 
pectancy failed of fruition. On every hand evidence of a new 
set of conditions was detected. All the cycle theories evolved 
on the subject are not worth a whoop in hades. 


If statistics were ever more worthless, this deponent is 
not aware of the time. All that the figures on the stocker 
and feeder movement compounded at the central markets 
show is that 40 per cent fewer cattle weighing 900 pounds 
and up went to the country during the August-to-November 
period, on a basis of comparison with the corresponding periods 
of 1925 and 1926. Of lighter cattle the country movement 
from the markets has been somewhat heavier than last year. 
But these statistics cannot be intelligently interpreted, because 
nothing is known concerning buyers’ intentions. Much has 
been said about a heavy direct movement from pasture to 
feed-lot, largely in the nature of exaggerated repetition. 
Doubtless a large percentage of the light cattle that changed 
hands during the October-to-November period will not figure 
in the beef supply of the first half of 1928, as they were 
acquired for winter storage and summer grazing purposes. 
On the other hand, a considerable percentage of the weighty 
steers, 900 pounds or more, that went out during August, and 
even September, had been returned to market and been con- 
verted into beef by the middle of December; in fact, thousands 
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of 950- to 1,100-pound cattle participated in the October and 
November beef run, many having been on corn forty to fifty 
days. The force behind, impelling them to market, was a 
big margin by which the feeder was anxious to profit. A year 
ago this condition was reversed, as thousands of heavy cattle 
were being held back to nurse an invalid market, many having 
been returned to the country for lack of an outlet. 


Unquestionably feeders are in doubtful mood, suspicious 
of current fat-cattle prices and anxious to count their profits 
at the earliest opportunity; but they are not disposed to give 
anything away. This has been indicated by the prompt manner 
in which loading has been reduced at interior points, in response 
to sharp breaks at the market. Unless cattle can be created 
by waving a magician’s wand, the prospective supply of beef 
is not large enough to justify apprehension of substantially 
lower fat-cattle prices. But it will be possible to crowd the 
market with short-fed and warmed-up stuff at irregularly 
recurring intervals, enabling killers to execute raids on which 
declines of $1 per cwt. will be disclosed. In practical market 
reporting, declines are invariably emphasized, if not magnified, 
while reactions are not accurately or adequately recorded. The 
theory of this practice is that it is unwise to get the country 
excited. Finally, when the previous depreciation has been 
repaired, the country is duly apprised, and free loading is 
resumed, heralding another decline. Obviously the opportune 
moment to load cattle in the country is immediately following 
a sharp break at the market; and such breaks are as inevitable 
as gains, regardless of what idealists, stabilization enthusiasts, 
statisticians, and political friends of the producer may say, 
think, or do. 

An ill-concealed effort to create an impression that cattle 
values have reached the point of inflation is to be deprecated. 
The purpose may be sincere, but cannot be dissociated from 
ignorance. On the theory that every movement eonceals a 
motive, it is possible that exponents of this theory are anxious 
to keep cattle moving toward the market; also to restrain the 
rising trend of replacement values. Possibly Packingtown may 
be “just talking,” in an effort to display erudition, convince 
feeders that it is watching and conserving their interests, 
and, should the occasion arise, put itself in a position to say: 
“We told you so.” But outstanding, and obscuring every 
other phase, is that a new set of conditions has developed 
within the industry which is calculated to confound the 
philosophy of Packingtown, upset the “dope,” discredit past 
performance, and scrap all the cycle theories ever evolved. 


COUNTRY BARE OF SURPLUS CATTLE 


J. E. P. 


ESTERN CATTLEMEN snuggled into winter quarters 

in the strongest strategic position on record. The market 
closed an unprecedented season at the peak, in a price sense. 
Up to the last consignment, killers were keen competitors, 
taking many cattle away from killers that under normal condi- 
tions would have gone back to the country for at least a short 
feed. Country trade in fleshy cattle was practically suspended 
late in the season, and for the first time since the war three- 
buyer price domination did not exist. 

After many years of confident prediction that the surplus 
commercial cattle of the country would disappear, that condi- 
tion has been realized. The residue is good property—a fact 
that has been sensed, as few cattle of any kind are for sale 
at prices which prospective buyers are willing to pay. Western 
pastures have been closely combed this year. Speculators were 
in the saddle early in the season, and have pocketed much of 
the profit resultant from the rise. Brand-inspection reports 
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at the principal markets demonstrate this. Growers who sent 
their own cattle to market this year displayed good judgment. 

Further enhancement of values of all kinds of breeding 
and stock cattle is logical. New conditions will prompt many 
western breeders to hold back heifer, if not steer, calves. 
Some announce an intention to carry calves, not merely into 
the yearling, but into the two-year-old, stage hereafter, not 
only for the purpose of utilizing grass, but to keep their eggs 
in several baskets. Selling a calf at around $40 that can be 
developed into a $65 yearling is not considered economic, 
especially when feed is abundant—and feed is a factor always 
to be reckoned with. 

One beneficent result of current prices is a clean-up of 
the bovine mediocrity and trash of the entire country. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR “BETTER BEEF” 


ITH THE OBJECT of reviewing the progress made dur- 

ing the past half-year, as well as of formulating future 
activities, the executive committee of the Better Beef Asso- 
ciation met last month in Kansas City, with its chairman, 
Oakleigh Thorne, of Millbrook, New York, presiding. R. C. 
Pollock, manager of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
under whose direction the practical details of the work are 
carried on, spoke of some of the difficulties met with and of 
the methods used to overcome them. 


Nine cities are now profiting by the government grading 
service, Mr. Pollock said—Boston, New York, Washington, 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Topeka, Sioux City, and 
Omaha. Close to 25,000 carcasses and 5,000 cuts had been 
graded and stamped up to the date of the meeting, or, it was 
estimated, more than 15,000,000 pounds of beef. The biggest 
month was June, when 5,704 carcasses and 591 cuts were 
handled. 

It was brought out that the number of prime and choice 
cattle coming to the markets recently had been insufficient for 
the demands of this trade. The hope was expressed that the 
grading system would be instrumental in bringing about a 
more even distribution of well-finished cattle throughout the 
year. 

Indications seemed to point to increased consumption of 
superior beef throughout the country. Many retailers had re- 
ported a growing interest on the part of the public. 


CURRENT CYCLES IN THE CATTLE INDUSTRY 


T WAS NOT until about the middle of the nineties of the 

last century that the phenomenon of regular cycles in the 
cattle trade became clearly defined, says Armour’s Monthly 
Letter to Animal Husbandmen for October, under the title 
heading this article. Up to that time the numbers of cattle 
had been increasing so rapidly as to obscure the cyclical move- 
ment. But with the passing of the trails from Texas to the 
Northwest the industry settled down to a more stable basis. 
From that point on a rhythmically recurring up-and-down 
swing becomes observable in the curves of receipts, and in- 
versely of prices, with a period of from fourteen to seventeen 
years between peak and peak. 

The usefulness of this theory in forecasting future trends 
in values was never more important than at present, when 
cattle prices at Chicago are the highest on record, with the 
exception of the war years, we read. 


“Judging from the cyclical trend during the past forty 
years, a period of strong cattle prices in all probability lies 
ahead. From 1896 prices rose to reach a peak in 1899. In 
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1912 they rose to reach a peak in 1915. In each case the in- 
clusive period was four years. A similar forecast at the pres- 
ent time would carry strong cattle prices to 1931, with the 
peak in 1929.” 


Fluctuations in supplies of range cattle have been more 
violent than in general receipts, but with far less marked in- 
stability in values. This condition is ascribed to the increased 
demand for such cattle on the part of feeders. The great 
spread in prices between choice and lower-grade stock char- 
acterizing the period from 1920 to 1925 (the difference be- 
tween corn-fed and grass beef amounting to no less than 5i) 
per cent in New York) has lately very largely rectified itself, 
owing in part to a reduction in the prospective beef supply, 
and in part to the “unusual degree of condition in western 
beef in 1927.” At present there is a marked approach to 
parity between the two classes of cattle. A similar narrow- 
ing of the margin is noticeable in breeding stock. 


As to the beef-cattle outlook, note is taken of the decrease 
in the number slaughtered under federal inspection, which 
decrease, as compared with 1926, was 5 per cent for the first 
eight months of the year and 27 per cent in September; of 
the reduction in market receipts of range cattle, which so far 
have been 40 per cent under last year; and of the muct: 
smaller movement of feeders from stock-yards into the Corn 
Belt. Against such impending shortage as might be indicated 
by these figures, it is pointed out that the direct movement 
of cattle from breeding areas to feeding sections shows a 
large, though unascertainable, increase, and that the growth 
of the dairy industry in the Middle West is a factor that must 
be reckoned with in forecasting our future beef supply. 


“Nevertheless, the conclusion seems inevitable that there 
is a period of light receipts and strong prices ahead in the 
cattle industry. Whether the present price-level will endure, 
however, is a question. In the first place, each cent of ad- 
vance in price during the past few weeks has automatically» 
eliminated beef from the diet of thousands of American fami 
lies, and each further cent of advance will still further cur- 
tail beef outlets. As long as the supply of beef is smal 
enough to match these outlets, prices will remain steady, but 
there are many evidences that there is more beef available 
than these channels of trade require. In fact, it is quite 
probable that a part of the present price-level is speculative, 
and is based on prospects of shortage rather than a propor- 
tionate shortage of production compared to price increase. 
No one knows the exact cattle situation, and there seems tv 
be some question that, when the true relationship becomes re- 
vealed, the level may be adjusted downward to a slight de- 
gree.” 


The principal factor in the high price-level is held to be 
the competition for feeder stock, the countryman on numerous 
occasions bidding “two-way” cattle away from the packer. 
“But high-priced feeders today do not necessarily mean high- 
priced beef tomorrow. In fact, there is good reason to believe 
that the packer knows the requirements for consumption to- 
day, or three months from today, better than the feeder.” 


HIGH PRICES AND PRODUCTION COSTS 


ITH THE DECREASING SUPPLY of beef cattle in the 

United States, as indicated by government data and 
slaughter figures, with per-capita beef consumption on a ris- 
ing scale, and with maintenance of the quarantine against th« 
importation of fresh meats from South America, there is 
reason to believe that prices may be kept on a satisfactory 
plane for some time to come, in the opinion of George M. 
Lewis, of the Bureau of Business Research of the University 
of Texas, who reviews present conditions in the live-stock in 
dustry in a recent issue of the San Antonio Express. How- 
ever, warns Mr. Lewis, it must not be forgotten that the ex- 
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isting level is abnormally high, and that it cannot rise much 
higher without curtailing consumption, encouraging increased 
importations, and stimulating production. Therefore, he says, 
the importance of keeping down production costs cannot be 
stressed too strongly, especially since these costs are liable to 
grow with advancing prices. 


“The natural tendency of producers is to think in terms 
of what the animal will bring on the market, of which they 
have no control, and to give little attention to production 
costs, over which they are able to exert some influence,” 
writes Mr. Lewis. A part of the so-called agricultural prob- 
lem would be solved if farmers and live-stock producers would 
place the emphasis on the keeping of production costs to a 
minimum. The control of these costs is largely an individual 
problem, and is one that can be solved without the assistance 
of legislation, The farm question must be solved by 
both individual and co-operative effort. The farmers them 
selves must keep the production costs at a minimum, and they 
must, as a group, retain a balance between supply and demand 
by increasing or decreasing production from year to year. 

“It is a dangerous practice, therefore, for live-stock pro- 
ducers to expand their operations at this time, especially on 
borrowed capital, with the expectation of seeing the present 
price-level increased materially. The conservative purchasers 
should plan on only an increase in weight and quality to cover 
their costs of operations and margin of profit. This is pos- 
sible, provided prices remain at or above the present level; but 
this is a risk that is dangerous to assume when prices are 
high. The most secure and fortunate cattlemen are those 
who purchased their stock when prices were much lower, and 
are now in position to retain the cows for breeding purposes. 
or to hold their steers until they are ready to realize their 
handsome margin of profit.” 


WHAT IS A “BABY BEEF”? 


YEAR AGO it was ruled by Secretary Jardine that the 
A term “baby beef” should be applied only to the product 
of choice or prime steers or heifers of beef breeds from seven 
to eighteen months of age and weighing from 600 up to 1,200 
pounds. Any other use of the phrase, it was declared, would be 
“false and deceptive,” and in violation of the Meat Inspection 
Act of 1906, as well as of the Food and Drug Act prohibiting 
the shipment of misbranded food products in interstate 
commerce. 

This official interpretation has now been slightly modified, 
in that the weight restriction is changed to read from 700 to 
1,200 pounds. Furthermore, it is officially declared, a “baby 
beef” must give evidence of having been well nourished by 
its mother by retaining the milk fat, and must never have 
been allowed to get thin. 


FORTY YEARS’ MOVEMENT IN LIVE-STOCK 
PRICES 


IVE-STOCK PRICES as paid at Chicago in 1887 and 1927, 
compiled by Supervisor Guillaume of the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Administration, present an interesting compari- 
son. Tops on the different classes on October 20 in the two 
years are given thus: 


1887 1927 
PUMEIVG CREEIO 0665 deiedsconaeue $4.65 $17.35 
Weiter CRS 5 fssiawie linen 3.10 13.60 
So eae cree eae 4.85 16.00 
emGee GCNNe 4 Sovcsvewwereds 3.10 10.75 
BE abhivede wis bon weens aes 4.55 11.80 
PN. dscted evens ens radeanas 5.50 14.25 


To complete this picture, it is only necessary to find out 
what the respective cost of production was in the two years, 
as well as the cost of everything which the producer has to 
buy. 
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RAZING PROBLEMS occupied the center of the stage at 
G the annual convention of the Nevada Land and Live 
Stock Association, held in Elko on November 18 and 19. The 
latest proposals of the Forest Service in the matter of grazing 
fees were characterized as unsatisfactory and discriminatory 
by Vernon Metcalf, secretary of the association, and others, 
and the opinion was unanimous that the national forests 
within the state should henceforth be administered as grazing 
reserves. R. H. Rutledge, district forester, Ogden, Utah, 
presented the government point of view. 

George W. Malone, state engineer, spoke on the administra- 
tion of the new stock-water law. The campaign for increased 
consumption of lamb was described by F. R. Marshall, sec- 
retary of the National Wool Growers’ Association. R. M. 
Hagen, assistant manager of the Western Cattle Marketing 
Association, dealt with developments in the co-operative 
marketing situation on the coast. 

Resolutions were adopted embodying the sentiments of 
the meeting on grazing fees and grazing reserves, as indicated 
above. Orderly marketing as practiced by the California 
association received support; the efforts to open up the Wells 
gateway for through east-and-west transportation were ap- 
proved; and the lamb consumption campaign was indorsed. 


C. W. Griswold, of Elko, was re-elected president. In 
place of John B. Garat, of White Rock, H. F. Dangberg, of 
Minden, was advanced to first vice-president, himself to be 
succeeded by R. E. Marvel as second vice-president. Vernon 
Metcalf was continued as secretary. 


OPPOSITION TO MEXICAN QUOTA RESTRIC- 
TIONS DEVELOPING 


ESTERN AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL 

BODIES are lining up for action in an effort to 
prevent the passage by Congress of the Box Bill, which would 
extend the quota restrictions of the present Immigration Law 
to the Western Hemisphere. 

On November 18 the Central Chamber of Agriculture and 
Commerce was organized at El Paso, Texas, for the sole 
purpose of fighting this legislation. The Central Chamber is 
composed of organizations and individuals representing or 
engaged in agriculture and allied industries. A working 
program was mapped out, including a campaign of education 
directed at members of the Committees on Immigration of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, as well as widespread 
publicity through the press. Headquarters of the chamber 
will be at Phoenix, Arizona. . 

In the “Declaration of Principles” adopted at the meeting 
it is pointed out that the number of Mexicans who would be 
admitted under the proposed law would be limited to about 
1,500 persons annually—hardly enough to meet the labor 
demand of one county where agriculture is the principal in- 
dustry, let alone all the Pacific-coast, southwestern, and Rocky 
Mountain states. 


“Should proposed restrictive measures be enacted,” it is 
stated, “imposing the quota on Mexico, the agricultural in- 
dustry of this region, not yet recovered from the post-war 
depression, would: receive another staggering blow. As 
agricultural representatives, we prefer to believe that support 
is given this movement because of lack of knowledge of the 
dependence of western agriculture on Mexican labor for the 
successful cultivation and harvesting of its crops. 

“The situation that faces us in proposed Mexican restric- 
tion presents the greatest hazards, not only to agriculture in 
the Pacific-coast and southwestern states, but, through pro- 
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gressive and cumulative effect, to all other sections of the 
United States.” 

At its convention in Greeley, Colorado, on November 23, 
the Mountain States Beet Growers’ Marketing Association 
passed a strong resolution opposing additional restrictions on 
Mexican immigration. During the past five years, says the 
resolution, approximately 50,000 Mexicans have immigrated 
into the United States annually. This labor has been quickly 
absorbed; yet the supply of farm labor has been short. If 
the large percentage of these Mexicans who return to their 
native land on the completion of the harvest are to be denied 
readmittance, the shortage would be greatly increased. In 
such a condition, sugar-beet growers would have to solicit 
labor from other farming territory, and, if not procurable 
there, would be compelled to devote their lands to other crops 
of which there already is a surplus, to the great detriment 
of the general business interests of farming communities 
throughout the country. 

Business men of the nation, as represented in the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, have gone on record as 
opposing extension of the quota to Mexico and other countries 
of the Western Hemisphere, “because, after all the arguments 
for and against have been weighed, the odds favor exceptional 
treatment of these neighbor nations.” 


MARKET MISCELLANIES 


J. E. P, 


DDED COMPETITION for beef cattle next year is to be 
A injected by farmers east of the Missouri River, who 
are putting large areas into sweet clover, with the intention 
of bidding for business heretofore going to Kansas grass. 
George G. Seaman, of Christian County, Illinois, has con- 
tracted several hundred acres of sweet clover to a Texas 
cattle operator, and proposes putting at least a thousand acres 
in that crop for pasture. Much of this land has been tenanted 
until no longer capable of profitable cropping. Competition 
between Kansas bluestem and Illinois sweet-clover pasture 
for beef-making does not seem logical, but tests conducted by 
Seaman indicate that Illinois has several points of advan- 
tage, especially in the matter of location and shrinkage; also, 
that net returns per acre by pasturing sweet clover may be 
substantially greater than from grain-raising. If this is 
financially practicable, southwestern cattlemen will have 
another spring outlet for their holdings. 


* * * 


No previous beef-calf crop has been so closely cleaned up, 
or realized so much money in the aggregate, as that of 1927. 
Growers of standard calves did not put them on the market 
until September, and then sold out overnight on a $40-per- 
head basis. Early in the season calves were contracted as low 
as $30, but the phenomenal advance in fat-cattle prices as 
the season advanced enabled breeders to secure more for their 
wares. A few years back western breeders were under the 
necessity of peddling their calves all over the region east of 
the Missouri River, holding interior sales at high overhead 
cost and spending large amounts for publicity. The turn of 
the tide has put them in a position where sale proceeds are 
net, public vendue methods, with attendant heavy expense, 
being obsolete. Breeding-cow values have advanced corre- 
spondingly, until a cow without its calf in October was worth 
as much as with the calf early in the season; prediction being 
confidently and not unreasonably made that a good beef-bred 
cow and calf will ultimately be worth $100, practically rein- 
stating war-period values—something that few cattlemen 
expected to live to see. 
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Concern is displayed by Packingtown executives regard- 
ing the financial outcome of the crop of thin cattle transferred 
this fall from western pastures to feed-lots in the Corn Belt 
and elsewhere. This investment has been on a basis of cur- 
rent fat-cattle prices, or about $2 per cwt. higher than 1926 
cost. As that crop of cattle showed margins ranging from 
$4 to $7.50 per cwt. in the finality of the operation, feeders 
considered themselves secure, even when allowance is made 
for added cost of feed due to a short corn crop. The out- 
come resolves itself into the ability of beef-consumers to pay 
1927 prices for the product. As the percentage of mature 
steers acquired by feeders this fall was substantially less than 
in 1926, 1928 beef production should show further shrinkage 
on a tonnage basis, so that the purchasing capacity of the 
industrial element is the sole factor of uncertainty. No less 
an authority than F. Edson White, president of Armour & 
Co., is apprehensive that feeders have restocked on a basis 
that may revive discontent in beef-making circles when the 
cattle return to market. Feeders realize, however, that repe- 
tition of 1927 margins between initial and selling cost will 
be impossible, as there is a limit to fat-cattle values. 


* * * 


Pure-bred cattle-breeders are scanning the horizon for 
advance signs of invasion of that sphere of the industry by 
current prosperity in commercial-cattle circles. What the 
pure-bred industry needs is realization of the fact that 
spectacular ring sales, pyrotechnical and high-pressure auc- 
tioneering, and promissory-note accumulation are not a sound 
basis for legitimate business. Z. Marshall Crane, a leading 
Massachusetts Hereford breeder, said a mouthful recently 
when he expressed the opinion that the pure-bred cattle in- 
dustry should be commercialized in a new direction, by fitting 
a large percentage of the annual increase for the butcher at 
the yearling stage. By this method supply pressure of regis- 
tered cattle would be relieved, and the outstanding element of 
the increase would be put in a position to earn the premiums 
to which it is entitled. Until the pure-bred cattle interest 
divorces itself from the crew of hucksters, in contradistinc- 
tion to constructive breeders, that has ridden it these many 
years, it cannot get into contact with legitimate prosperity. 





France Raises Wheat Tariff 
An increase of 30 per cent in the tariff on wheat has been 
decreed by the French government. It is estimated that this 
will result in reducing by one-half imports from the United 
States and Canada. The duty on fresh and chilled meats has 
likewise been increased, and a duty placed on frozen meat, 
hitherto admitted free. 


THE CALENDAR 


January 13-14, 1928—Annual Convention of Montana Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Great Falls, Mont. 

January 14-21, 1928—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

January 16-17, 1928—Annual Convention of Idaho Wool Growers’ 
Association, Pocatello, Idaho. 

January 18, 1928—Annual Convention of Utah Wool Growers’ 
Association, Ogden, Utah. 

January 19-21, 1928—Annual Convention of National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Ogden, Utah. 

January 25-27, 1928—Thirty-first Annual Convention of Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Asscciation, El Paso, Tex. 

February 15-16, 1928—Annual Convention of Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mareh 10-17, 1928—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 20-22, 1928—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 

western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Amarillo, Tex. 
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THE EL PASO CONVENTION 


The Thirty-first Annual Convention of the 
American National Live Stock Association will 
be held January 25, 26, and 27, 1928, at the 
Assembly Room, Paso del Norte Hotel, El 
Paso, Texas; the first session commencing at 
10 o’clock A. M. on Wednesday, January 25. 
All stockmen are invited. 


REDUCED FARES TO CONVENTION 


An open round-trip rate of fare and one-half has 
been authorized by the railroads from all points in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, 
Utah, and Wyoming. Tickets will be on sale several 
days before the opening of the convention, and the 
final return limit will vary from February 1 to 5. 
Purchase a round-trip ticket. The rate is open to all, 
without any certificate, receipt, or minimum-attend- 
ance requirement. 

From all other territory (not included in the 
reduced-fare area) winter tourist rates to El Paso 
are available. In some cases the regular round-trip 
rates to California may be used to advantage, as they 
permit a stop-over at El Paso. 


THE PROGRAM 


President Brite will review the activities of the 
Association during the year and submit his recom- 
mendations. The complete program has not yet been 
arranged, but some of the speakers are: C. B. Den- 
man, president, National Live Stock Producers’ 
Association, Farmington, Mo.; Robert A. Wright, 
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president, Western Canada Live Stock Union, Drink- 
water, Sask., Canada; W. W. Turney, El Paso, Tex.; 
Claude B. Hudspeth, congressman from Texas; 
Charles D. Carey, Cheyenne, Wyo.; John T. Caine, 
III, chief, Packers and Stock-Yards Administration, 
Washington, D. C.; S. H. Cowan, attorney of the 
Association, Fort Worth, Tex.; Dwight B. Heard, 
honorary vice-president of the Association, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Dan Moody, governor of Texas, Austin, Tex.; 
J. S. Campbell, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Chicago, Ill. There will be other 
prominent speakers. 

Reports will be submitted by the various stand- 
ing committees of the Association. Opportunity will 
be afforded for the discussion of any pertinent 
subjects affecting the live-stock industry. The com- 
mittee on arrangements for the city of El Paso is 
providing ample entertainment for all. 

Hotel reservations can be made through the 
Chamber of Commerce at El Paso. 


GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


UALITY OF THE NEW CORN CROP is 

generally reported as satisfactory, especially 

west of the Missouri River; but doubt is 
expressed in some quarters as to whether the gov- 
ernment will be able to make good on its quantity 
estimate. At any rate, the crop considerably exceeds 
earlier forecasts in both grade and volume. Some 
corn is being imported from the Argentine, which 
has provoked agitation for a 50 per cent increase in 
the duty, now 15 cents a bushel. 

Late in November the spectacular advance in 
cattle prices was halted, but values remain the 
highest since 1920. Dressed beef quotations are 
correspondingly lofty, with some diminution in con- 
sumption as a natural result. Conditions at our 
markets are attracting large shipments of both live 
animals and meat from across the northern border, 
and lend added weight to the demand for an in- 
creased tariff, as well as for the maintenance of the 
South American restriction order. Hog trade, from 
the point of view of the breeder, is still presenting 
a sorry picture. As for lambs, there are signs that 
a healthy balance has been struck between produc- 
tion and consumption, with the maintenance of prices 
at a stable level. Wool is showing a firmer tendency, 
and hides are steady. Cotton has fluctuated widely. 


Industrially, there is little change in steel, mills 
running at about 60 per cent of capacity. Automobile 
manufacturers are busy planning next year’s output, 
the atmosphere having cleared perceptibly by the 
unveiling of the new Ford model on December 2. 
In the building branches a seasonal slowing-down 
is noticeable. A similar condition exists in the shoe 
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trade. Spindle operations are somewhat reduced in 
the cotton-growing states, but woolen goods are more 
active. The deplorable situation obtaining in the 
Colorado coal-fields is affecting the normal distribu- 
tion of that commodity. Car-loadings are under 
those of a year ago. 

Both wholesale and retail trade is benefiting from 
the approach of the holidays and the stimulus fur- 
nished by more seasonable weather. 

The stock market, while active, has been rather 
irregular. Bonds are maintaining their strong posi- 
tion. Call money is steady and time money easier. 

Two recent developments are worthy of note. 
One is the large increase reported in industrial 
mergers, testifying to the ever-growing pressure of 
competition. The other is the Supreme Court order 
denying the petition of the railroads to have set aside 
the valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
prior to any action on the part of the commission in 
using this valuation as a basis for new rates. 


FARMERS LINING UP FOR BATTLE 


NANNOUNCED, farm leaders from twenty 
| | western and southern states met in a two-day 
conference at St. Louis early last month and 
pledged themselves to join hands in a fight to force 
recognition of agriculture’s needs. Indorsement of 
the principle of the McNary-Haugen Bill, including 
the equalization fee, was voted, and opposition was 
voiced to any and all compromise measures. The 
threat was freely uttered that, unless a satisfactory 
law is forthcoming before the national conventions of 
next summer, not only will farm relief be made the 
overshadowing issue of the coming presidential cam- 
paign, but new political alignments may be expected 
throughout the country. . 

In session at Kansas City about two weeks later, 
the American Farm Congress expressed itself as op- 
posed to “government price-fixing” and any plan for 
placing the buying and selling of farm products in the 
hands of a federal agency. While declaring that the 
existing agricultural distress was due to overproduc- 
tion, this group held that relief from the surplus situ- 
ation lay in the producers themselves controlling its 
causes. Co-operative efforts supported by the gov- 
ernment, federal help in replacing surplus crops by 
such as are not produced in sufficient quantities, and 
adequate tariff protection against importation of agri- 
cultural products were advocated; but an attempt to 
have the McNary-Haugen Bill indorsed met with 
failure. 

Following that, the National Grange convened in 
Cleveland and reiterated its demand for its own spe- 
cific, known as the export-debenture plan. Under 
this plan, as we understand it, credits of half the 
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amount of the tariff would be granted by the govern- 
ment on agricultural products sold for export; such 
credits to be in reality semi-negotiable certificates, to 
be applicable on duties on imported articles. Fur- 
ther, increased duties on wool and corn were re- 
quested. 

Previously, at a two-day conference in Washing- 
ton, officers of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the National Grange, and the Farmers’ Union 
had made an unsuccessful effort to find common 
ground for recommendations to Congress. The Fed- 
eration held out for the McNary-Haugen Bill, includ- 
ing the equalization fee. Of this the Grange would 
have none, but advanced instead its debenture pro- 
gram. The Farmers’ Union people declared them- 
selves willing to compromise on any plan acceptable 
to the other two groups. 

And now, to help matters along, the Business 
Men’s Commission on Agriculture has made public its 
report. This commission, including in its member- 
ship some of the best-known business men in the coun- 
try, was appointed last year by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, jointly. Charles Nagel, Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor during Taft’s adminis- 
tration, is chairman. Its review of conditions is thor- 
ough, and its recommendations, as was to be expected, 
are conservative. Among other things, it proposes: 
(1) adjustment of tariff rates by gradually diminish- 
ing such duties on manufactured articles as tend to 
reduce the foreign market for our agricultural prod- 
ucts; (2) creation of a federal farm board to aid in 
the stabilization of production and prices, principally 
through the dissemination of information; (3) reduc- 
tion in cost of production; (4) co-operation; (5) re- 
duced crop acreages, in favor of pastures and forests; 
(6) redistribution of the burden of farm taxes; (7) 
fewer but stronger banking institutions, including ex- 
tension of branch banking; (8) readjustment of rail- 
road rates along the lines suggested in the Hoch- 
Smith Resolution; (9) development of waterways; 
(10) extension of agricultural research. While it 
may be quite possible, says the commission, by legis- 
lative action to raise the prices of farm products rela- 
tive to those of other commodities, it believes that 
this ‘can be done only by means which are unsound 
in principle, which artificially and arbitrarily alter the 
relations between supply and demand, and which 
promise no -permanent relief. . . . The commission 
cannot recommend that the government itself enter 
directly and actively into the buying of farm products 
until and unless it is conclusively demonstrated by 
experiment that the result cannot be accomplished in 
any other way.” 

Finally, on November 17 the American Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges and Universities, com- 
posed of prominent educators from leading institu- 
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tions of learning, met in Chicago and resolved that 
“any proposal which confuses the minds of the public 
by encouraging the idea that a single emergency re- 
lief act would meet adequately and permanently the 
difficulties under which the farmer operates is preju- 
dicial to the interests of agriculture.” For the rest, 
the remedies proposed are much the same as those 
mentioned by the Business Men’s Commission. 

From the Department of Agriculture comes word 
that Secretary Jardine is evolving a scheme of his 
own for minimizing price fluctuations and building up 
agricultural prosperity. Central in his plan is a farm 
board of “able men,” which is to be backed up by 
more adequate statistical service and by a revolving 
fund from which advances can be made to commodity 
organizations. Each major commodity would have a 
stabilization corporation. ‘Whenever an exceptional 
season resulted in a crop surplus, such corporation, 
under the general guidance of the farm board, would 
take part of that surplus off the market to prevent 
the price from dropping to an abnormally low level.” 
The details of the plan have not yet been worked out, 
Lut, as written into a bill, will be the principal relief 
legislation sought by the Department of Agriculture 
at the hands of Congress this winter, we are told. 

Meanwhile, press dispatches inform us, President 
Coolidge has delegated to Senator McNary the task of 
framing a measure which is to embody the Presi- 
dent’s ideas on stabilization and surplus control, with 
incorporation of such features of the original McNary- 
Haugen Bill as meet his approval. This, for one 
thing, undoubtedly means the elimination of the 
equalization fee. With what degree of enthusiasm 
Mr. McNary will proceed to such emasculation of his 
offspring, or what the chances are for lining up the 
“farm bloc” behind this program, we shall not spec- 
ulate. 

Out of this vigorous stirring of the caldron, how- 
ever, it is hoped that something tangible may emerge. 
That a more united front is not presented by farmers’ 
organizations is regrettable. A demand coming with 
the practically unanimous support of the West and 
South, as the farmers’ own remedy for the farmers’ 
troubles, would be undeniable. Too many in Congress, 
lukewarm on all “relief” legislation, will now be tempt- 
ed to justify their lack of faith and their inaction by 
pointing to the obvious impossibility for farmers to 
agree among themselves on just what they want. 
There is the danger, too, that any law innocuous 
enough to muster a majority and obtain the Presi- 
dent’s signature will be so unsatisfactory to large 
numbers of those whom it is designed to “relieve” 
that they immediately will press for further action, 
and keep the political pot boiling until they get it. 
This may not in itself be much of a calamity, but will 


be more than some of their opponents have bar- 
gained for. 
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THE CANNED-BEEF DUTY 


ONTINUED KNOCKING at the doors of Con- 
C gress has so far failed to evoke a response to 
the live-stock man’s request for a duty on 
hides. Nor is it likely that any action may be looked 
for during the present session. It is in the cards to 
let the tariff alone, pending the outcome of the pres- 
idential election. The stockman must therefore again, 
as so often in the past, possess his soul in patience, 
and defer his hope for relief from the injustice and 
anomaly of free hides until the political waters have 
quieted down, or until such time as our lawgivers are 
ready to take up for revision the whole schedule of 
import duties. 

Canned meats, however, are in a different cate- 
gory. On canned beef and veal a duty of 3 cents a 
pound is at present imposed. With its demand for a 
tariff on hides the American National Live Stock 
Association has for several years in its conventions 
coupled a resolution asking for an increase of this 
duty. Such increase requires no congressional sanc- 
tion. By the terms of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act, the President is empowered to advance, or 
reduce, the duty on any article 50 per cent if, after 
investigation by the Tariff Commission, it is found 
that the difference in production costs between the 
country of origin and the United States warrants 
such change. 


Lately our imports of “canned and other pre- 
pared meats” (principally corned beef from South 
America) have been rapidly growing. In 1925, 
13,528,000 pounds were brought in; the following 
year this had risen to 33,322,000 pounds—an in- 
crease for the twelvemonth of 146.3 per cent. During 
the first nine months of 1926 imports were 24,136,000 
pounds; for the same period in 1927 they were 
44,351,000 pounds, or 83.8 per cent more. 


These figures reflect a loss to the cattlemen of the 
United States which they should not be called upon 
to bear—especially at this time, when they are still 
struggling under the load of seven years’ accumulated 
deficits. As THE PRODUCER has repeatedly em- 
phasized, we are able in this country to raise all the 
meats of various descriptions which our people 
require. Our domestic stockmen are entitled to be 
given this chance. The slight discount at which the 
imported beef can be sold in our markets means but 
little to the average consumer, but is sufficient to 
place a heavy handicap on those of our producers— 
and they are many—whose geographical location or 
natural facilities force them to specialize in the 
classes of animals from which this kind of meat is 
derived. 

Entirely aside from any arguments that may be 
brought forward for or against the protective 
principle, it is clear that, as long as a system of high 
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tariffs remains the accepted economic policy of our 
country, its benefits should be evenly distributed. We 
cannot hedge about manufactures by tariff walls and 
leave agriculture out in the cold. In a higher degree 
than any other industry, agriculture needs and de- 
serves the fostering care of government. The in- 
terests that would prey upon it are more numerous 
and more powerful. Its means of self-defense are 
fewer. And, after all, it is the foundation on which 
all other national activities rest. Whenever rates are 
discovered not to be high enough to shut out ruinous 
foreign competition, they should promptly be raised, 
or they will fail of their purpose. That purpose is 
not to enrich the treasury, but to give efficient 
support to home producers. 

There is now before the Tariff Commission an 
application for investigation of this problem of 
canned meats. 


LABOR REVERSES ITSELF 


T ITS LAST CONVENTION, held in Los 
Angeles in October, the American Federation 
of Labor reversed its previous policy of 

opposition to the unrestricted entry of Mexican 
laborers. Inasmuch as it was largely in deference to 
the wishes—expressed or inferred—of our own 
workers that the bill to apply the quota to this class 
of immigrants was introduced in Congress, it would 
seem that there is now less excuse than ever for 
passing such a measure. 

Whether the federation has come to the conclusion 
that American labor has little to fear from the 
unskilled and unprogressive Mexican, as pointed out 
in the November PRODUCER, is not clear from the 
wording of the resolution. It may be, as hinted in 
the press, that the explanation is rather to be sought 
in the close relations existing between organized 
labor north and south of the Rio Grande. Whatever 
the reason, one of the chief arguments advanced in 
favor of this legislation has now been removed. 





CANADIAN FEEDERS “MOVING SOUTH” 


HE HEAVIEST CATTLE RECEIPTS for the 

season were reported at the stock-yards of St. 

Boniface (Winnipeg), Manitoba, during the 
week ending November 15, 1927, and prices ruled 
strong, according to the report sent out by the United 
Live Stock Growers—a _ co-operative marketing 
association of western Canada. Top butcher steers 
brought $9 per cwt., choice heifers $7.50, and top 
cows $6—prices which do not seem particularly 
staggering on this side of the line at the present 
moment. 


“All choice stockers and feeders continue to move south 


[i. e., to the United States] at exceedingly strong prices,” 
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says the report. “For this particular season of the year the 
market outlook was never brighter, and about the only re- 
grettable feature is that present high prices are likely to 
denude our western provinces of young cattle, and very little 
winter feeding is contemplated in the West this season. We 
think this is a mistake, as everything points to very strong 
butcher prices later on, and, while the initial investment and 
the cost of feeding will be higher this year than other years, 
all indications at the present time point to a sufficiently good 
price to warrant the undertaking.” 


Canadian breeders evidently are learning what 
our own producers discovered some time ago—that 
one cannot both keep his plum pudding and devour 
it. Interesting is the frank allusion to the probability 
that the United States will continue to offer a tempt- 
ing market for all of the Dominion surplus. 


TO AMEND HOCH-SMITH RESOLUTION 


HE FOLLOWING SUGGESTED AMENDMENT to the 

Hoch-Smith Resolution has been sent to each member of 
Congress by Sam H. Cowan, attorney of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, together with arguments in 
support thereof. As will be seen, the amendment would cure 
a defect in the resolution, in that it would make mandatory 
cn the Interstate Commerce Commission a reduction in the 
transportation rates of all agricultural products, including live 
stock: 


“In order to foster the business of agriculture and to 
remove the burden which economically it is compelled to en 
dure, and to lift that burden as nearly as may be, which 
arises from the cost of service of transportation, and 
to give to producers the widest extent of markets and to the 
consuming public the most extensive field of production, it is 
declared to be the policy of the United States, in so far as it 
may regulate rates, fares, and charges, that the products of 
agriculture shall be entitled to the lowest possible rates within 
the limits of the Constitution; and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is hereby directed to effect with the least prac. 
ticable delay such changes in the rate structure of the country 
as will carry out that policy and promote the freedom of 
movement by common carriers of the products of agriculture. 
which shall include the products of the farm and ranch, live 
stock, poultry, dairy products, fruits and vegetables, and their 
converted products; food and feed commodities prepared to fit 
the same for use, like flour, shorts, bran, meal, grits, and 
other primary milled products of grain; cottonseed cake, meal, 
and hulls; peanut cake, meal, and other milled products; lin- 
seed cake and meal, alfalfa meal, and other similar products; 
live stock, meats—fresh, salted, cured, and canned; lard and 
lard compounds; butter and eggs, and all of such products 
and other converted products of the raw material produced 
on farms, as the commission, in its judgment, may find 
reasonably entitled as feed or food products to the same 
basis of rates; Provided, that no investigation or proceeding 
resulting from this enactment or the resolution adopted by 
Congress known as the Hoch-Smith Resolution (Public Res. 
40, 68th Congress, S. J. Res. 107), approved January 30, 1925, 
shall be permitted to delay decisions of cases and proceedings 
now pending before the commission involving rates on the 
products of agriculture, but all such cases shall be decided and 
the rates prescribed in accordance herewith, without any re- 
quirement on the part of the commission upon the complain- 
ants, shippers, or others, to show in such cases that the rates 
so prescribed are reasonable under section 1, or that the same 
shall conform to the requirements of section 15-a of the Com- 
merce Act. The duty shall be upon the commission to carry 
out this policy and prescribe rates on such products in accor- 
dance therewith.” 


“T consider THE PRODUCER the best western stockman’s 
paper printed.”—H. A. Howes, Laplant, S. D. 
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CORN AND COTTON FIGURES SWELL 


NOTHER ADDITION to the country’s corn crop of a 
A round 150,000,000 bushels was chalked up by the 
government following tabulation of the October reports. On 
November 1 the official score stood at 2,753,000,000 bushels, as 
against the 2,603,000,000 of the previous estimate and the 
2,647,000,000 harvested in 1926. Thus we are now ahead of 
last year by 106,000,000 bushels. 


Cotton likewise profited by the favorable weather. The 
12,678,000 bales of the October prediction had increased to 
12,842,000 by November. This improved showing, however, 
still falls short of last year’s production by 5,135,000 bales. 

Other crops show no material changes. 

Total wheat production in thirty-five countries of the 
Northern Hemisphere, exclusive of Russia and China, at the 
beginning of November was estimated at 3,086,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 2,903,000,000 harvested last year. 


PLANS FOR CORN-BORER CONTROL IN 1928 


MMEDIATE CLEAN-UP of 15,000 acres of bottom lands 

along rivers leading out of corn-borer territory, to prevent 
long-distance spread of the borer, is the first objective in. the 
plans of the Department of Agriculture for controlling the 
borer in 1928. Reimbursement will be made to farmers con- 
ducting a satisfactory voluntary clean-up at the rate of not 
more than $2 per acre. 


In addition to this clean-up of bottom lands, the depart- 
ment’s program includes co-operation with the states in scout- 
ing to discover infestations in new territory, in the mainte- 
nance of strict quarantines to prevent the spread of the borer 
by human agencies, and in cbtaining a thorough clean-up of 
infested corn acreage on a non-reimbursement basis to farmers 
during the spring of 1928. 


ROAD-BUILDING ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


TOTAL OF $7,713,535 was expended in the construction 
A of roads on national forests during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, according to announcement made by the Forest 
Service. Of this amount, $6,787,636 came from federal funds, 
and the remainder from co-operative state and county funds. 

In the twelve months, 1,370 miles of roads were built— 
292 miles of major highways and 1,078 miles of minor roads. 
The former were constructed by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
while the latter, which are principally county and community 
roads for forest protection and development, were built by 
the Forest Service. 


In addition, $1,593,950 was spent on maintenance of 
forest roads and trails. 


SHEEP FEES REDUCED ON OREGON FORESTS 


REDUCTION in national-forest grazing fees on sheep of 

1 cent a head per month below those recommended in the 

Rachford report, as modified by the Casement review, has 

been announced for eleven Oregon forests. Maximum fees, ac- 

cording to the new order, will vary from 4 to 5% cents. Ac- 

tual charges for each allotment within these maxima are yet 
to be determined by the local forest officers. 


In announcing his decision on grazing fees at the conven- 
tion of the American National Live Stock Association in Salt 
Lake City last January, Secretary Jardine promised such fur- 
ther adjustments as might be found equitable as between the 
different national forests. The new rates are in part fulfil- 
ment of this pledge. 


GAIN IN NATIONAL-FOREST AREA 


HE TOTAL AREA of national forests during the past 

fiscal year was increased by 41,214 acres. On June 30, 
1927, 183,938,106 acres were included within the bounda- 
ries of the forests, of which 25,137,682 acres were in private 
or state ownership, leaving an aggregate of 158,800,424 acres. 

This increase is not so great as that of several preceding 
years, owing to the fact that a considerable acreage was trans- 
ferred to national parks, as well as to exchanges with state 
lands. The largest gain was in Pennsylvania. 


We now have 160 national forests, located in thirty-two 
states, besides Alaska and Porto Rico. 


NEW HEARINGS IN LIVE-STOCK CASES 


EARINGS before the Interstate Commerce Commission 

in Docket No. 17000, Part 9; Nos. 14190 and 15686, 
brought by the American National Live Stock Association 
end others; and nine other proceedings involving live-stock 
rates in the Western District, have been assigned before 
Examiners Stiles and Parker at St. Paul on January 9, 
Chicago on January 12, and Kansas City on January 23. 

No. 17000 is the general rate-structure investigation 
under the Hoch-Smith Resolution; No. 14190 is a petition 
for uniform maximum mileage rates over one or more lines 
between ranges and feed-lots in the territory between the 
Missouri River and the Pacific coast; and No. 15686 is a case 
praying for restoration of live-stock rates as they existed 
prior to General Order 28. 

The order of procedure announced for these hearings is 
as follows: carriers; state commissions; parties who have 
filed complaints; producers and shippers, packers, commission 
men, live stock associations, etc.; carriers in rebuttal. It is 
intended that this shall conclude the investigation. 
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THE STOCKMENS EXCHANGE 





EXPLANATORY 


MarFA, TEX., November 25, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

In the September issue of the Kansas Stockman, the 
official organ of the Kansas Live Stock Association, the charge 
is made that the officers of the American National Live Stock 
Association were invited to, but did not attend, the conference 
called by J. H. Mercer, secretary of the Kansas association, 
and held in. Kansas City July 15, 1927. 

I plead guilty to the charge that I was invited, but did 
not attend. _ 

After reading a list of the names of those invited to 
participate in the conference, I decided that the gun was 
loaded and that to attend would be a waste of time. 

I did not feel that I could accomplish much at a con- 
ference where the conferees were selected by J. H. Mercer, 
and I do not believe that Joe could have got very far with 
that conference, had he allowed me the privilege of naming 
the conferees. 

I do not believe that I could have selected men of higher 
standing, or with more enjoyable reputations, than did Joe; 
but I do believe that I could have imitated Joe’s example to 
the extent that I could have selected a sufficient number of 
men, whose convictions are known to concur with my own, 
to control the actions of the meeting. 

These one-man conferences usually result in a row and a 
run-over. I did not feel disposed to travel a thousand miles 
to engage in a row, realizing that I would be an under dog 
in the run-over. 

L. C. BRITE, 


President, American National Live Stock Association. 


ANOTHER “MOST ACTIVE OFFICER” 


CorPuUS CHRISTI, TEX., November 21, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


With reference to the article published in the November 
Propucer, “American National Not Unfair,” answering an 
editorial in the Kansas Stockman for September, I should like 
to say that I have been in exactly the same position as “the 
most active officer” in the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation criticized by Mr. Mercer in his Kansas paper, except 
that, in diluding to me, my identity was not shrouded in such 
mysterious terms. 

Both “the most active officer” and myself have been delib- 
erately misinterpreted. This misinterpretation, instead of 
being the end, was just the beginning of a series of accusa- 
tions. Apparently these accusations had been carefully se- 
lected from the doubtless more or less complete armory of fic- 
titious weapons existing in the minds of those who have 
brought about the various attacks on us personally, as well as 





on the two organizations which we represent—the American 
National and the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ As- 
sociation. 

There seems to be a certain class of people who insist on 
appearing as the leaders of the farmers generally and of live- 
stock producers in particular. These people assert their pre- 
sumed leadership by forcing their way into print, irrespective 
of whether or not they are clothed with authority to speak for 
anybody but themselves. 

Up to date I have been able to repress my desire to answer 
the charges leveled at me by those self-constituted directors of 
our affairs, who would force us to accede to the modus operandi 
which serves their own interests without regard to ours. In 
order that this may not be veiled in mystery, like “the most 
active officer,” I will say that I refer to the national stock- 
yards companies and the organized commission men who make 
up the live-stock exchanges. 


R. M. KLEBERG, 
President, Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association. 


“PRODUCER” STAND ON MERCER PLAN 
COMMENDED 


OMAHA, NEB., December 2, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

I want to compliment you on your answer to the Kansas 
plan in the last issue of THE PRopuUCcER. It is splendid and 
sound in every way. I “sat in” with the first meeting of the 
committee at Chicago, and I am more than ever positive that 
your stand is sound, 

If the farmer is going to sell in the country, however, ! 
feel that our co-operative agencies must reach out there and 
give him service in the country. We should be organized to 
sell, and I am not in favor of curtailing the places where we 
might sell. 

H. G. KEENEY, 


President, Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative 
State Union of Nebraska. 


ARIZONA HAVING PROSPEROUS SEASON 


DOUGLAS, ARIZ., November 24, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

We here in Arizona have had a very good grass season, 
and everything that is for sale is bringing attractive prices. 
The trouble with many of us has been that we had to cut down 
too closely during the drought, so as to have seed left. As a 
result, we now do not have the cattle which we should like to 
have. But those of us who are still on deck are coming back 


strong. F. P. Moore. 
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MONTANA BURSTING WITH FEED 


2 MELVILLE, MONT., November 6, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Lots of hay has been put up in Montana during the past 
year, and there is a tremendous amount of grass for winter 
pasture, with not enough animals to eat it. Stock cattle are 
high and very scarce, $70 being bid for breeding cows, and 
not many turning at that. 

We figure that the State of Montana was over 40 per 
cent short of average shipments for beef purposes this season, 
and is going to be still shorter of big steers next year. With 
all the hay on hand, there is a growing tendency toward 
feeding younger steers at home for the beef trade. 


W. H. DONALD. 


FLOOD 


By LIoNEL J. LIVESEY 
Siloam, Colorado 


What is more inspiring than a thunder-cloud, when bursting 
With desire to fill our agricultural needs to overflowing 

With a thirty-minute afterthought for thirty days of drought? 
See the little freshets, with their rapid, chuckling waters, 


As they drain the hardened surfaces to swell the swollen torrents 

Into deep and wider wash-outs! How they hurry, in their muddiness, 
To add to all the boulder-rolling, log-uprooting, bank-eroding 

Roar of pure destruction that our creeks become in flood-time! 


Mark the many gullies through the fields where corn is growing! 
How they wash the soil away, until the very roots are showing, 
As they gather all the tumble-weed and debris of a section 
Into half a dozen puddles, which we used to call a road! 


Talk of irrigation! See those cubic-feet-a-second wasted! 
That’s what makes the farmer, with his wilted crops, imploring 
Conservation of this moisture that is hurled at him by God, 
Damn these little freshets, with their silly, chuckling waters! 


“IT like THE PRODUCER.”—EDWIN WALLWORK, Smight, 
Wyo. 
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Always the best for Secabies— 


Anchor Brand Lime and 
Sulphur Dip 


and cheapest, too, in terms of results and labor. 
Highest efficiency through twenty-six years; per- 
mitted in official dippings for scabies; averages only 
1% cents per gallon. Does not injure wool nor 
hides; non-poisonous; no cooking—just add water. 
Filtered clear—every drop usable. 
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Choroleum 

the pioneer coal-tar dip and disinfectant. Has given | 
satisfaction for over twenty-six years. For Sheep | 
Ticks, Scabies, Lice, Mange, and general disinfecting. j 
| 
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Highly effective against ticks at 1 part to 75 parts 
water. 


Soothing—healing—beneficial to the wool 
High efficiency at low cost 
These items made only by 
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The Antiseptic Products Co. 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 


Animal Division Booklet No. 7 sent on request 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN NOVEMBER 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 
CHICAGO, ILL., December 1, 1927. 


HANDFUL OF $18 CATTLE has been accorded much 

the same publicity as a successful trans-Atlantic air 
passage. A $12 to $16 market on the rank and file of fed steers 
has not received minor mention. Nevertheless, it has been 
a highly spectacular market for everything wearing a hide— 
from old shells, vernacularly known as “canners” and selling 
around $5 per cwt., to choice heavy bullocks at $18.85, and 
yearlings at $18.50. Conditions are radically different from 
those of 1925, when a few heavy bullocks sold up to $16.35, 
as grassers, merely warmed up, and decent short-fed steers 
have sold relatively as high as, if not higher than, top- 
notchers. Middle grades—$12.50 to $16 steers—have fluctuated 
somewhat wildly, advancing or declining as much as $1 per 
cewt. within a week; but it has been a reasonably stable top 
and bottom affair, feeders supporting the market below $12, 
while above $17 the market has rarely been oversupplied. 
Never before has the short-fed delegation sold to such advan- 
tage in competition with western grassers. The old contention 
that only three buyers operate in western grassers is no 
longer tenable, as shippers have been active in that branch of 
the market whenever it had anything suitable to offer. Weight 
has always been in demand, regardless of how it was put on, 
while medium yearlings have been the under dogs of the 
market. Each bear raid has had its sequence in a scramble 
for beef, reactions from breaks being 50 cents to $1 per cwt. 
overnight, which should exert a reassuring influence on a 
timid set of feeders. 








Less Cruelty to Animals 
More Safety in Investment, When 


Anchor Brand 
Dehorning Paint 


is used to safeguard the wound immediately after the 
dehorning operation. The outgrowth of several years’ ex- 
periments, this perfected item has repaid every hour of 
labor and preparation in the expressed satisfaction of 
customers in twenty-nine different states of the Union, in 
Canada, Old Mexico, and South America. 


Every ingredient selected for a definite purpose 


Of course, it contains some pine-tar, but that alone was 
not suffie ient ; so with the aid of skilled veterinarians, and 
tests by expert eattle-growers, we developed this com- 
bination of several items, selected to insure styptic, adhesive, 
repellant qualities, antiseptic and soothing to the wound. 


It serves as an efficient covering. tending to repel attacks a 


a wae eel 


by the dangerous screw-worm flies, and similar blow-flies, 
while Nature takes its course in healing. 


Not only better, but cheaper 
Postage or freight prepaid in the U. S. A. 
14 -gal. eans...............- $1.00 I-gal. eams.................. $3.00 
16-gal. eans............. $2.00 5-gal. eans................ $12.50 
Made only by 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 


3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 








Consumers Not Protesting against High Beef 

Beef has moved promptly into distributive channels; 
otherwise prompt recovery from breaks would have been im- 
possible. Killers’ attitude has been consistently bearish, and 
it is probable that some beef has sold “minus profit;” but, in 
the main, it has been a profitable season, killers being able 
to move the product promptly at reasonably remunerative 
prices. Less “roar” has been heard in consuming circles than 
was to have been expected, the public having apparently 
adjusted itself to high prices. The era of good feeling 
inaugurated in beef-making circles earlier in the season con- 
tinues, especially with those pocketing margins of $3 to $5 
per cwt. between initial and selling prices. Taking fleshy 
steers to put on a short feed—always a doubtful operation at 
this season—has been unprecedentedly profitable, although 
advancing investment cost is adverse to this outcome. With 
the premature disappearance of western cattle, short-feds had 
an inning, and, even though prices fluctuated $1 per cwt. 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 


PERRY PARK 


RANCH 


LARKSPUR, COLORADO 


R. P. Lamont, Jr. 
Owner 


Registered 


HEREFORD 
BULLS 


Ready for Service 
For Sale In Carload Lots 


J. M. Carey & Brother 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 
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within a few days on “betwixt and between” steers, no serious 
criticism has been elicited. 


Top Cattle Approaching $19 Mark 


November produced a generous run of short-fed steers, 
but tonnage was woefully deficient and beef yields were low. 
It resembled a crop of January steers, with all that the term 
implies. Thousands of steers in merely good flesh were thrown 
overboard, putting the market off its stride, and precipitating 
just what owners anticipated and sought to avoid. Prices went 
down in a crash, and, although the break was not sufficient 
to wipe out feeders’ margins, it accentuated the suspicion 
that the market was top-heavy. But whenever supply pressure 
weakened, buyers renewed their scramble for beef, always 
keeping their eyes peeled for soft spots. That it has been a 
hard period for buyers needs neither assertion nor proof. 
Dressing-sheets told a sorry daily tale of low beef yields and 
high cost on the hooks. Whenever a few carcasses accumulated 
on the hang-rail, buying energy waned. Frequently buyers 
were called off one session, only to reappear a few hours later 
with urgent orders. “Get cattle, but buy them lower,” was 
the stereotyped injunction from headquarters. Whenever a 
few too many of one type reported, a drive was made on them. 
Good cattle were naturally immune to bear raids, owing to 
scarcity. The top gradually advanced until it flirted with the 
$19 mark; but trades above $18 were relatively few, the great 
bulk of the steers that had been on corn frequently selling 
anywhere from $12 to $15.50. Feeders exultantly told of un- 
precedentedly wide margins—of calves bought at $30 the 
previous fall that netted $150 to $180 per head in the finished 
yearling stage. One big drove of heavy bullocks, laid in late 
in 1926 at $7.50 per ewt., realized $18.25 in the finality of the 
transaction. In many instances steers bought at Missouri 
River markets showed margins of $4 to $4.50 per cwt. within 
sixty days. Nothing like it ever occurred in previous cattle- 
trade history. 


Range Supply Proves Short 


Western grassers reached $15 at the crest of the rise, and 
while the run was freighted with beef a long string of weekly 
sales was recorded at a range of $11 to $14 per cwt. November 
developed hard picking for beef-buyers in the western division, 
but each day they grabbed every “critter” with a decent 
beef-sheathing, beating feeders to it. Even the western year- 
ling delegation got killer competition. The range-beef crop 
proved to be even shorter than advertised, and a delegation 
of Canadian cattle that reported during November was a 
welcome accession to distressed beef men. The western run 
was deficient in female stock, although prices paid by killers 
for grass heifers exerted a magnetic influence in attracting 
them to market. Ten-dollar fat western cows and $11 heifers, 
although not numerous, were by no means exceptional. A $5 
to $6 trade in canning and cutting cows, $6.50 to $8 for a 
fair grade of beef cows, and anywhere from $8.50 to $10 for 
heavy kosher cows, indicates broad demand for the cheaper 
grades of meat and such processing material as boners use 
in large quantities. Bologna-makers paid $7 to $7.50 for 
bulls, and at intervals were unable to fill their requirements 
on that basis. 


Hogs in Another Slump 


A serious slump in hog values was in striking contrast 
to a high-rolling cattle market. The continuous decline was 
accepted somewhat philosophically by producers, who met the 
situation by throwing more light hogs on the market, appar- 
ently on the theory that they were not worth feeding out. 
Packingtown’s reply to inquiry as to the cause of the break, 
and its probable termination, was that hogs were still paying 
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a good price for the corn consumed. At the bottom of the 
decline, $8.75 to $9.25 took the bulk of the good hogs, a lot 
of light stuff going over the scales at $7.50 to $8.25, and even 
less. Pigs were dumped unceremoniously, until a price condi- 
tion was reached, at $6.50 to $7, where it was possible to throw 
their carcasses into the freezer, in confidence that the operation 
would be profitable. Finally admission was made that the 
cutting process was profitable, and all hands went to buying 
hogs. Ultimately, if not sooner, the excess of the pig crop 
will be liquidated, present heavy lard and meat stocks will be 
worked off, and the market will acquire a stride; but there 
is nothing on the horizon to justify a bull campaign. Beef 
volume is small, and killers must make their money, if they 
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make it at all, on hogs. There is no place in the scheme for 
the subsidy-hunting raise-more-hogs advocate. Agricultural 
college sharps are singing the chorus of economic, rather than 
increased, production. As long as the Corn Belt continues 
breeding operations on the present scale, there will be no 
danger of even a semi-famine in meats. Meanwhile, the pur- 
pose of the processor is to keep hog prices down until cellars 
are filled with product. Substantial inventory profit is the goal. 


Lamb Values Stable 


A $13.50 to $14 lamb market should not elicit serious 
complaint on the producing side of the camp, and yet it is not 
a profitable trading basis for western lamb-feeders. Such 
prices are, however, calculated to stimulate breeding of native 
lambs. Much of the time it has been what the trade calls a 
rubber-stamp market. If stabilization is desirable, lamb trade 
has enjoyed such a condition. Expectancy of a dollar advance 
in November was, however, unfruitioned, the reason being too 
many native lambs reaching eastern markets the first day of 
the week, whereupon killers deducted 25 to 50 cents per ewt. 
Later in the week the loss was regained, but it was done on 
the short end of the crop. Occasionally Chicago received a 
shipping order which invariably reinstated a $14.25 top, but 
packers bought the bulk of their fat lambs at $13.50 to 
$13.75, and yearlings at $10.50 to $11.50. The fat-sheep 
market exhibited a strong undertone, ewes going to killers at 
$6 to $6.75 in the main, with a few at $7. The feeding-lamb 
season wound up on a $13 to $14 basis; but, had a few more 
been available, the market would have been off a dollar. Of 
breeding stock there was always a pronounced scarcity, 
enthusiasm over lamb-growing prompting farmers to buy ewe 
lambs for immediate mating purposes—a doubtful operation. 


TOP PRICE ON FAT STEERS RESTORED 


J. E. P. 


INETEEN DOLLARS PER CWT. was paid on the open 

market at Chicago the last day of November for seven- 
teen head of 1,440-pound steers from the feed-lot of Orin 
Paddock, Centerville, South Dakota. A year ago $10.50 would 
have been an outside price for the same drove of bullocks. 
Other fat steers ranging from 1,000-pound yearlings to kosher 
weights sold at $18 to $18.90. The previous week killers had 
jumped on prices with both feet, buying many medium-priced 
steers 75 cents to $1 per cwt. lower than the previous week. 
“It won’t come back,” chorused the pessimists; but it did, in 
most persistent fashion, as practically everything wearing a 
hide was back to or above the highest level of the year by 
Wednesday of the following week. 


Breaking the fat-cattle market recently has been accom- 
plished by the somewhat doubtful method of “laying out,” all 
killers, large and small, having resorted to such tactics; but 
this merely puts them short of beef, and in the resultant 
scramble prices usually go higher than ever. The market has 
a buoyant, assertive attitude that astounds killers, who con- 
tinually file protest, but buy more cattle. 


On the day that $19 was paid, a packer buyer was dicker- 
ing for the load, and had apparently stopped at $18.85, but, 
noticing a competitor in the offing, cinched the trade by raising 
his own bid to $19. 

In this and many other respects it is a unique, unprece- 
dented situation. As long as beef can be cleared promptly, 
and the market is in receptive mood for forequarters and 
coarse cuts, no serious setback is possible. 


Weighty cattle returned to market late in November to 
sell $150 to $200 per head above initial cost. One drove 
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realizing $18.75 per cwt., or $293 per head gross, cost $9.50 
per cwt., or $93 per head, when taken out in April. 

All this, of course, is abnormal, and will not be repeated; 
but it happened. And in the cattle business anything may 
happen. 


PROSPECT IS FOR HIGH STOCKER MARKET 
TO CONTINUE 


J. E. P. 


SOMEWHAT UNIQUE STOCK-CATTLE SITUATION 

has developed. Eleventh-hour buyers thronged stock-yard 
alleys during November and early December. Those who 
delayed buying, in the futile hope of a November break, jostled 
those who had turned over the first set of cattle and were 
hungry for another. 

Replacement is the present problem. Just whence the 
necessary cattle are coming is puzzling the trade. Feeders 
are definitely committed to a policy of short stays in the 
feed-lot and frequent turn-overs. This policy, constituting a 
more or less vicious circle, is merely accelerating an inevitable 
situation, in which picking will be hard and prices high. 

Feeders’ margins are being steadily whittled down, and 
will be narrower on each succeeding crop of light cattle 
purchased. 

Occasionally a feeder with a 100 per cent margin over 
first cost drops a load of long-fed bullocks into the market 
hopper. Late in November one load of 1,500-pound steers 
realized $18.75 that cost $9.50 last April; but such transac- 
tions are rare. 

Short feeding has been unprecedentedly profitable for six 
months past, but the jig is up, even if present fat-cattle prices 
are maintained. During November thousands of merely 
warmed-up cattle, selling from $12.50 down, were unloaded, 
on the theory that they could be replaced for less money. 
The resultant jam in the stocker and feeder alleys advanced 
stocker prices to the highest levels of the year. 

Last fall this turn-over theory was tenable, as it was 
possible to put an order on the wire and get prompt delivery 
of any kind of stockers from calves to three-year-olds. On a 
gradually rising fat market, coupled with abundance of cheap 
feed, anybody could make money. During the August-to- 
November period feeders reveled in the widest margins 
between initial and selling cost in trade history. 

The first admonition of supply conditions came in June, 
when, violating precedent, the stocker market resisted bear 
raids. Speculators, sensing the situation, spread all over the 
country in quest of cattle. Several crops went into feeders’ 
hands, resulting in the closest clean-up on record. 

Aged steers have practically disappeared. The 1927 calf 
crop was grabbed by feeders down to the last available calf; 
the final event of the season being the Highland Hereford 
sale at Kansas, Illinois, where $45 to $50 per head were ruling 
prices, yearlings reaching $72, while runt calves were eligible 
to $32.50. As in previous seasons, feeders have acquired 
possession of a considerable percentage of the heifer end of 
the 1927 calf crop. One Texas operator, who handled 
approximately 10,000 calves, says that only 450 went to pur- 
chasers contemplating carrying them to the breeding age. 

Along in November fleshy feeding cattle with weight were 
realizing anywhere from $11 to $12.50 per cwt., according to 
weight and quality; fair to good western yearlings were in 
demand from feeders at $9.75 to $11.25, and the ordinary run 
of medium and nondescript stockers cost $8 to $8.75, the old- 
time grist of common stockers at $6.75 to $7.50 being identical 
with the stuff that sold from $5 down not many moons back. 
Feeders got few thin western cows and heifers this season, 
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for several reasons, not the least of which was that the stuff 
came fat. Every pound of heifer beef to which killers had 
access found a prompt place in the distribution scheme, and 
the rank and file of western cows reaching the markets did 
not get within bid reach of the feeder. 

During International show week at Chicago a mob 
assembled in the stock-cattle alleys and, after balking until 
Wednesday, met the prices. Some of the wisest feeders in 
the game were caught in the rising tide of values. 

The stage has been set for a high stocker market all 
winter, especially if the Corn Belt returns to the market 
repeatedly for a new set of cattle, which is highly probable. 


THE DENVER MARKET 
BY W. N. FULTON 
DENVER, CoLo., December 3, 1927. 


HE CATTLE SUPPLY at Denver was most satisfactory 

during November. Whereas other big markets are show- 
ing decreases, Denver has been registering an increase all fall. 
This is due to the fact that prices were highly satisfactory, 
on account of the big demand, resulting in increased ship- 
ments. The demand for feeder cattle for the feed-lots of 
Kansas, Nebraska, and other Corn Belt states, as well as for 
local feed-lot use, has been heavy throughout the entire season. 
Cattle prices showed an advance of 50 to 75 cents during the 
month, with some sales as much as $1 higher. Fat steers 
that sold from $10 to $12 in late October were bringing 
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around $11.50 to $12.50 at the close of November, with heavy 
steers quoted up to $13. Cows and heifers were also selling 
at higher prices. At the close of the month, good-quality 
range cows were bringing $8.50 to $9.25, while one bunch of 
choice young cows sold at $10—the extreme top here; a 
month ago cows were selling at $7.50 to $8.25. Heifers were 
bringing $8.50 to $9.25 at the close of October, whereas they 
were selling at $8.75 to $9.50 at the end of November, and on 
up to $10 and $10.50. Good-quality feeders were selling at 
$10 to $11 a month ago, with choice kinds up to $11.25; at 
the close of November numerous loads of feeding steers were 
going over the scales at $11 to $12, and on up to $12.50 for 
choice stock. 


Hogs.—Further declines in the hog market resulted from 
continued bear raids on the part of the buying interests. 
Choice fat hogs were selling here a month ago at $10, while 
the price on the closing session of November was $8.90. 
While the supply is not heavy, the demand has been mate- 
rially curtailed in recent weeks, and the market has suffered 
as a result. The trade looks for some improvement in the 
near future, although the probability of a material advance 
is somewhat remote. 


Sheep.—Strong demand and an active market were the 
feature of the sheep trade during the entire month of Novem- 
ber. Receipts were heavy, and everything offered on the 
Denver market was taken readily. At the beginning of the 
month good fat lambs were selling at $13.35, and choice 
feeders were quoted up to $13.60; at the close, $13.35 to $13.40 
was paid for fat lambs, while feeders of choice quality were 
quoted at $13.75 to $13.90. Ewes that sold at $5.50 to packers 
a month ago were quoted at $6 to $6.25 at the close of 
November. Fat ewes are scarce on the market, and trade in 
this department is not heavy. Dealers look for some return 
shipments from feed-yards to the market during December, 
and present indications are that they will be well received. 
The season so far has been very satisfactory for feeding, 
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and reports are that the stock on feed is doing remarkably 
well. 


Horses.—About 1,200 more horses were received on the 
market last month than in 1926, and all stock offered found 
a ready outlet. Good work-horses sold at $85 to $125 a head. 
Good mules brought from $90 to $150 a head, medium stock 
from $60 to $90, and the plainer kinds from $50 down. 


THE CALIFORNIA MARKET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., November 30, 1927. 


HE MARKET ON BEEF CATTLE has been brisk during 

the past week, with a very active demand on all classes of 
good cattle. Prices on steers and cows are stronger than a 
week ago, according to the Western Cattle Marketing Asso 
ciation. 

Steers carrying around $150 freight, in large shipments, 
have brought $9, f. o. b. cars, and sizable shipments for de- 
livery in December have been sold for $10, f. 0. b. cars, car- 
rying aver $100 freight. Cows under the same condition are 
moving at $7, f. o, b. Southwestern calves, 140 pounds and 
down, are bringing $10.50, f. o. b. cars, with others down 
according to grade and weight. 


Several good-sized strings of Nevada feeder steers on the 
fleshy order sold during the week at 8 cents per pound, f. o. b 
northern Nevada points. Cows brought 5% to 6 cents per 
pound. Arizona dry cows went at $40 per head, f. o. b. cars, 
with cows and calves bringing $57.50 to $65 a pair. A string 
of well-bred mixed native California steers and heifers sold 
for 8 and 7 cents, f. o. b. shipping points. 


HOG DEPRESSION CONTINUES 


J. E. P. 


CORE ONE FOR PACKINGTOWN! It has made good 

in a strenuous bear campaign in the hog market. An- 
nouncing—unofificially, of course—an 842-cent objective in 
September when average cost was 2% cents per pound above 
that level, by the end of November the job had been done, 
easily and handily. Various expedients were resorted to, 
and several factors were responsible. By “laying out” of the 
Chicago market whenever they were not able to buy on breaks, 
packers gradually inched drove cost downward, there and else- 
where. Growers contributed by flooding the market with 
light hogs and pigs. While the bear campaign was on, and 
the country facilitated the slump by furnishing the neces- 
sary ammunition, two hog markets developed daily. On one, 
shippers and smal] packers hand-picked the crop; on the 
other, the big packers took the residue on their own terms; 
otherwise they “laid out” until a substantial accumulation 
had been effected, whereupon the customary bargain sale 
was held. 


When the bear campaign showed signs of reaching the 
culmination stage, packers changed their buying policy, fre- 
quently entering the market in competition with the small- 
fry element, and on more than one occasion setting the price 
pace. This is always at least prima-facie evidence that kill- 
ing operations show a profit. At current cost of cured and 
fresh pork over the retailer’s block, hogs should be inviting 
investment; but the packer, who is a victim of present distri- 
bution methods to the same extent as the producer, does not 
get the money. 


That the decline in hogs has not been passed along to 
the ultimate consumer is everybody’s secret. During the week 
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when hog trade was demoralized and pork loins dropped $3 
per cwt., restaurants and retailers actually marked their 
prices up. “T’ell with this hog-market stuff!” exclaimed one 
irate retailer, caught in the act of boosting prices. “I’ve got 
to pay help and rent, and the way beef trade has been cut 
down it’s up to me to get the money out of pork;” which he 
proceeded to do. Obviously one of the ill-concealed live-stock 
problems, affecting both producer and packer, is more eco- 
nomical distribution. 

A year ago feeders were paying $13 to $14 per cwt. for 
pigs; on the November break pigs were not wanted at $8 to 
$8.50. Some were bought on the Chicago market at $6.50 to 
$7, subject to treatment; but the moment killers scented coun- 
try competition they decided that $7 pigs were good property 
to put away in the freezer; whereupon the price jumped 
$1 per cwt. 

The country was in no small measure responsible for the 
November hog slump. Perhaps conditions over which grow- 
ers had scant control exerted an influence, as corn was a short 
crop in many localities, and shipping in grain was econom- 
ically impossible; the alternative being pig sacrifice. Cer- 
tainly thousands of 100- to 160-pound shoats were dumped at 


an inopportune moment, exerting a demoralizing influence’ 


on prices, and furnishing killers with an enormous quantity 
of fresh pork to store away in their coolers. Had an epi- 
demic been on, there would have been more excuse for what 
happened. 

The country has rarely unloaded pigs and light hogs late 
in the year that a high market did not develop along toward 
midsummer; transversely, when the country loads up with 
costly stock pigs in the fall, the midsummer fat-hog market 
is provocative of profanity in feeding circles. This corn crop 
will not pan out in a manner calculated to lend credence 
to the government guesstimate, so that it is by no means 
imprabable that in July and August, when the hog market 
was down in the trough of depression this year, it will be at 
a peak point in 1928. 


LOWER LAMB VALUES TO BE EXPECTED 
J. E. P. 


UT ONE ENCOURAGING PHASE of the winter lamb- 

feeding prospect can be detected: Corn Belt lambs are 
well out of the way, and natives will be cleaned up by the 
turn of the year. Lacking statistical information concern- 
ing the contents of feed-lots west of the Missouri River— 
mainly Nebraska and Colorado—the logical assumption is that 
the marketward movement from that quarter will be largely 
in excess of the corresponding period last winter. Northern 
Colorado is popularly credited with 1,500,000 lambs, and 
Nebraska made a heavy purchase. 

Expectancy of a light November run of lambs from Corn 
Belt and eastern territory was not realized. Of fed western 
lambs there were few, especially when compared with the 
glut of early last winter; but the deficiency was more than 
made good by a heavy supply of native lambs that descended 
on every market from Chicago to Jersey City, as well as at 
St. Paul, where evidence that the spring-wheat belt has been 
getting into live stock accumulated. This mass of native 
lambs proved effective in holding values down, although no 
serious protest was heard from feeders, who got good prices 
for their feed. There were not enough lambs to enable killers 
to smash prices decisively, but an ample supply to make a 
soaring market impossible. Probably, as many contend, a $13 
to $14 market for lambs is high enough. 

Colorado will swing into the movement a few weeks 
hence, and thereafter the course of market events will be 
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anybody’s guess. It will depend in no small measure on when 
and how Colorado unloads, as distribution will be a price- 
making factor. Visible supply is of sufficient volume to repress 
bullish opinion. 

That lamb production is responding to the stimulus of 
high prices for several years past admits of no dispute. The 
strategic footing of the western grower has correspondingly 
weakened. The continuously heavy run of native lambs during 
October and November, both at Chicago and at every minor 
eastern market, demonstrates the facility with which farm- 
flock reinstatement is proceeding. Up in the spring-wheat 
belt—the Dakotas and Minnesota—sheep husbandry is making 
rapid strides, as evidenced by expanding receipts at the St. 
Paul market and generous country purchasing by packers. 
In Wyoming and eastern Montana, over large areas evacuated 
by the dry-farmer a few years ago, lamb-growing is gaining 
headway, with every indication of permanency. Every agri- 
cultural college in the United States is advancing sheep- 
growing as a panacea for the evils of one-crop farming; in 
New England the dairy industry, menaced by the tank-car 
and cheap western milk production, is talking sheep seriously; 
the middle South is multiplying its breeding stock; and even 
down in Texas the cow and the steer are evacuating grass 
demanded by lamb-raisers. In the new sheep husbandry sweet 
clover is cutting a wide swath. Instead of running flocks on 
parasite-infested pastures, clean feeding-grounds are provided 
in a farming rotation that insures better lambs, plus restora- 
tion of soil fertility. Under the new system, it is probable that 
a lamb can be raised on good agricultural land at no greater 
cost than on cheaper arid areas and mountain pastures in 
the West. 

It means, naturally, increased production, with its logical 
sequence of lower prices, leading to increased consumption. 
This inevitable outcome was deferred this year by spring- 
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storm loss in the Northwest; otherwise prices would have 
been lower on the whole crop. Prediction as to where lambs 
are headed, in a price sense, is, of course, absurd; but the 
expansion stage of the cycle has been definitely reached, and 
from now on the trend will be downward. 


PACKERS REVIEW LIVE-STOCK AND MEAT 
CONDITIONS 


ROM THE REVIEW of the live-stock and meat situation 
for the month of November sent out by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers we quote the ensuing paragraphs: 


PORK AND SWINE 


“The export trade during November was rather slow. 
There was a fair lard trade on the continent during the first 
half of the month, but it has slackened since that time. The 
demand for fat backs was good, but sales of other meats were 
limited. With continued heavy importations of Danish sup- 
plies into the United Kingdom, the prices of most meats 
showed no improvement, which tended to make sales prohib- 
itive for the American packer. Ham prices, however, recently 
have shown a little improvement, probably owing to the ap- 
proaching holiday trade. 

“In the domestic field, there was a good trade in pork 
products. It was especially good in the case of fresh pork 
cuts, notwithstanding a downward “tendency in prices toward 
the close of the month. The trade in smoked meats, particu- 
larly hams, likewise was good. There was a good domestic 
trade in lard, but prices were not satisfactory. Stocks prob- 
ably did not increase during the month, which is an unusual 
condition at this time of the year. 

“There was a seasonal downward trend in hog prices for 
the month as a whole. The quality was only fair, and the 
yields in some cases were the lowest in years, owing to a rela- 
tively large proportion of unfinished hogs in the receipts. 


CATTLE AND BEEF 


“Cattle receipts at the principal markets were slightly 
smaller during the first three weeks, and considerably smaller 
during the fourth week, than during the corresponding periods 
of a year ago. Cattle prices generally showed a gradual ad- 
vance through the month, with good cattle leading the way 
and making a new top for the year of $19. The outstanding 
feature of the cattle market has been the shortage of finished 
and heavy cattle. 

“There was a break in values of short-fed steers of 
medium grades during the early part of the month, and the 
decline extended to the better grades, but prices advanced 
sharply thereafter, principally on good and choice long-fed 
cattle. Medium grades again sold somewhat lower toward the 
close on a very uneven market, with a wide spread in prices. 

“The dressed-beef market was irregular, mostly slow and 
draggy, owing to adverse weather conditions and continued 
high prices. 

“Hide stocks sold well up to production, at steady prices. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


“Sheep and lamb receipts were irregular, but averaged 
slightly more than during the same period last year. There 
were slight changes in prices, and the demand for live lambs 
was better than the dressed market indicated. 

“With added receipts of eastern lambs, the market for 


















GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium. 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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the dressed product became depressed and resulted in a slow, 
irregular trade. 


“The wool market has been moderately active, with little 
change in price.” , 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Thursday, December 1, 1927 


CATTLE AND CALVES 
STEERS: 











KANSAS CITY OMAHA DENVER 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up).......... $14.00-17.75 $18.75-17.75 —— .o.n.ecacccenccoce 
Choice (1,300 to 1,500 Ibs.) 0.0.02... 16.50-17.75 16.50-17.75 
15.50-16.75  13.50-16.00 
Choice (1,100 to 1,300 Ibs.).................. 16.25-17.75  16.50-17.75 
RED Sone ace es a a 12.65-16.50 13.25-16.50 $10.75-13.49 
Choice (950 to 1,100 HWbs.)............00...... 1GO00<17.50 FWG:S0RTIG ccc 
NONE sect iar es a ee As 12.00-16.25 13.00-16.25 10.25-13.35 
Medium (800 Ibs. up) q.........:...-..ccccccseee 8.85-13.00 9.25-13.50 . 9.00-10.65 
UII © - 5h te ee 6.75- 9.00 7.00- 9.25 7.00- 9.00 
YEARLING STEERS: 
Choice (750 to 950 Ibs.)............-...--0. 15.00-17.00  15.00-17.00 — ................. 
I pclae sccerentps eorucorekess sek eecion ence Te 11.50-15.50 11.50-15.00 _................... 
HEIFERS: 
Choice (850 Ibs. down)..................--- 18.25-16.00 U3:25204.75 ccccnccccsens 
Goud) 025-5. ri Ne ar a Se ee, 10.00-13.50  10.50-13.25 9.15-12.09 
Common to Medium................0..00...... 6.25-10.25 6.50-10.50 6.80- 9.65 
Ghotee (860° The: wii) <...ccescceck. 11.25-13.75 BESCOTERAIO — Sasssicdsabaeiens 
RUIN haces scncspeasvasccatiiossdobacticsmemcsascbe eearalateaeei 8.85-13.00 9.00-12.25 8.85-11.28 
Medium 6.75- 9.50 7.00- 9.506 7.35- 
COWS: 
Choice 8.85- 9.75 9.25-10.50 8.60- 9.65 
Good 7.25- 8.85 7.50- 9.25 7.75- 8.60 
Common to Medium --- 6.00- 7.25 6.25- 7.50 6.00- 7.75 
Low Cutters and Cutters...... .............. 4.85- 6.00 5.00- 6.25 4.50- 6.00 
BULLS: 
rene: 20s a a ceioae act 7.00- 7.75 7.25- 8.00 6.15- 6.99 
Cutters: to: MGI ow atiecccs 5.50- 7.00 5.25- 7.25 §.15- 6.15 
CALVES: 
DO 0 Ce 8.00-11.00 7.00-10.50 7.25- 9.50 
Galis:-40 “Cen oe ee 5.50- 8.00 5.50- 7.00 4.75- 7.25 
VEALERS: - 
Good to Choice..................ccccccsnsscssecssecseee 11.00-18.50 11.60-18.00 11.25-18.25 
Medium 8.00-11.00 9.50-11.50 9.75-11.25 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS: 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).......... 9.25-11.75 9.50-12.00 9.40-12.15 
Common to Medium.........................0. 6.75- 7.25 7.00- 9.50 7.25- 9.40 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).... 9.00-11.50 9.25-11.75 9.35-11.80 
Common to Mediumn..........................+ 6.75- 9.25 6.50- 9.25 6.85- 9.35 
HEIFERS: 
eed ta ONO ee 7.50- 9.50 7.50- 9.25 8.25- 9.15 
Common to Medium........................-.. 6.00- 7.50 6.00- 7.50 6.85- 8.25 
COWS: 
Geed 00: “GCs ee Sciences 6.00- 7.00 5.75- 6.50 6.50- 7.25 
Common to Medium........................--- 5.25- 6.00 4.75- 5.75 5.50- 6.50 
CALVES: 
Gotd ‘Go: GRR in eee 9.25-11.75 9.50-11.75 9.50-10.99 
IR iS cee ee eugene 6.75- 9.25 7.00- 9.50 7.50- 9.50 
HOGS 
Heavy Weights, Medium to Chaice....... $ 8.15- 8.60 $ 8.00- 8.75 $ 7.90- 8.70 
Medium Weights, Medium to Choice.... 8.25- 8.60 8.25- 8.75 8.25- 8.75 
Light Weights, Medium to Choice........ 7.85- 8.50 7.85- 8.50 8.15- 8.75 
Light Lights, Medium to Choice............ 7.50- 8.25 7.50- 8.15 8.00- 8.40 
Pebihires TU is i eho occ ccccotliais 6.50- 7.75 7.00- 7.75 7.00- 7.50 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice........ SeeEBO kt entice 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch... 8.00- 8.75 Se Oe ~ antec 





SHEEP AND LAMBS 








LAMBS: 
Good to Choice (84 Ibs. down) $12.50-13.50 $12.75-13.50 $12.15-13.25 
Medium (92 Ibs. down).................000 11.50-12.50 11.75-12.75 11.30-12.15 
Culls and Common (all weights)...... 8.25-11.50 9.50-11.75  10.25-11.30 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Medium to Choice (110 Ibs. down)... 8.75-11.75 SIG4GTE sccm 
EWES: 
Medium to Choice (120 Ibs. down).... 4.50- 6.75 4.75- 6.75 
Medium to Choice (120 to 150 Ibs.).. 4.25- 6.50 4.50- 6.50 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
Gl tp CRO O ee See 12.75-13.50 13.00-13.90 


11.75-12.75  12.00-13.00 








bay 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES showing prices on the principal 

grades of live stock at Chicago on Thursday, December 
1, 1927, compared with Monday, October 31, 1927, and Monday, 
November 29, 1926: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Dec. 1, 1927 Oct. 31, 1927 Nov. 29, 1925 


Choice (1,190 to 1,500 Ibs.)................$18.00-19.00 $16.90-17.75 $10.00-12.50 

CE ass iiiatacieeediclecainss tonticeniioan 13.75-18.00 13.00-17.00 8.85-12.00 

Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)...................... 17.75-18.50 16.50-17.50  12.00-12.75 

CHE ea ee cteiicad ae nee 13.25-17.75 12.75-16.50 9.75-12.25 

I soi Spcenitictancocwecscuccqisaei centennial 10.00-14.00 9.25-13.50 7.75-10.25 
YEARLING STEERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down)........ 12.00-17.50 12.25-16.25 9.25-12.25 
HEIFERS: 

Can. 4a Coss ccccean 9.75-14.75 9.00-15.00 7.00-11.75 
COWS: 

Goee th CO ii eee 8.00-11.00 7.25-10.00 5.50- 7.25 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 lbs. up).............. 10.25-11.50 9.50-11.00 7.00- 8.25 

Common ta MMediGiti.....ccccccccccccctinicsestene 8.25-10.25 7.50- 9.50 5.75- 7.00 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)........ 10.15-11.25 9.25-10.50 7.00- 8.50 

Common to Medium..........................:---. 7.75-10.15 7.25- 9.25 5.75- 7.00 
HOGS: 

Medium Weight (200 to 250 Ibs.)..... 8.50- 9.10 9.60-10.40 11.25-11.90 
LAMBS: 

PONE Ce Nass eck ctntans cecntorenss 12.25-14.35 12.50-14.15 11.75-13.90 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for 
the month of October, 1927, compared with October, 1926, 
and for the ten months ending October, 1927 and 1926: 





RECEIPTS 
October Ten — 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Cattle*............. 2,634,585 | 2,674,280 | 18,725,902 | 19.565,374 
CElveGi .cii.cc253-2 626,960 644,221 | 5,433,678 | 5,693,763 
PR iissicccsnncaie 3,039,191 | 3,261,185 | 33,535,673 | 32,308,164 
seers 3,587,194 | 3,089,819 | 20,429,170 | 20,245,262 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS} 
Oaaber Ten —. aie 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Cattle? cas: 1,258,598 1,310,335 7,287,353 | 7,552,372 
| ere 1,137,425 | 1,334,338 | 12,276,134 | 12,379,688 
SNOCT oc.co.ci2s5. 2,413,000 2,098,311 | 10,770,590 | 10,682,157 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 





Outober Ten — 

1927 1926 1927 1926 
Castio®....i.<.:...1 674,998 693,400 | 2,679,415 | 2,840,769 
CAINGH 2: ans 49,183 45,257 202,756 178,990 
PEO sid saad 77,811 128,883 714,018 686,429 
OOD: cscacceoeasss 1,560,013 1,149,789 | 4,228,588 | 3,906,755 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 









Ten Months Ending 
October 





1927 1926 1927 1926 


re fe fl a ff 





Caeine*........ 1,291,469 | 1,356,314 | 11,239,536 | 11,888,282 
CNR cesses 415,508 423,386 | 3,840,406 | 4,032,078 
Be esciccanainl 1,883,230 | 1,933,249 | 21,217,865 | 19,919,939 
RE 1,148,447 999,377 | 9,613,905 | 9,520,773 


*Includes calves. fIncludes stockers and feeders. 
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\* HIDES AREADVANCING 


. “E. P. 
“~ RARY Y 
SITUATIO ing in hides similar to that in wool. 


The hide markets of the world are advancing, heralding 
searcity of raw stock. The huge leather accumulation of three 
and four years back has disappeared. There may be some un- 
certainty as to leather requirements; none as to present, or 
even prospective, stocks. The entire leather industry is on a 
much better footing than at any time since the depression fol- 
lowing the World War. Raw stocks have been forcing fin. 
ished leather up right along, and tanners have experienced 
difficulty in obtaining prices on leather in comparison with 
raw-stock costs. 

Packer hides are strongly intrenched in their new posi- 
tion, and country hides are decidedly firm. The big packers 
are well sold up. Spready native steers are quoted at 25% 
cents; heavy native cows, at 22%; light native cows, at 21%; 
heavy Texas and butt-branded steers, at 23%; Colorado steers, 
at 23; light Texas steers, at 22 to 22%; extreme light Texas 
steers and branded cows, at 21. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 

and cured meats on October 1, 1927, as compared with 
October 1, 1926, and average holdings on that date for the 
last five years (in pounds) : 





Commodity Oct. 1, 1927 Oct. 1, 1926 ‘oa 
Frozen beef........... 18,722,000 25,267,000 27,164,000 
*Cured beef.......... 16,332,000 20,983,000 20,088,000 
Lamb and mutton 1,992,000 2,234,000 2,213,000 
Frozen pork.......... 127,328,000 77,673,000 71,109,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 139,482,000 143,572,000 135,726,000 
*Pickled pork........ 341,557,000 293,106,000 322,093,000 
Miscellaneous....... 57,996,000 56,135,000 55,069,000 

Whteie 703,409,000 618,970,000 633,462,000 
AGS 117,880,000 105,558,000 81,866,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


Selected Registered Hereford Bulls 
Of Choice Bloodlines. Bred By 


BABBITT & COWDEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
425 Heard Building Phoenix, Arizona 


for Cowboys 


Any Style or Design 
Send for Catalog 


DAVE PASADA 


1640 Cahuenga Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


ORTY-THREE PER CENT PROTEIN cottonseed cake 

and meal, f. o. b. Texas points, on December 2 sold at 
$41.20. At Kansas City, on November 30, hay prices were as 
follows: Prairie—No. 1, $10 to $12; No. 2, $8 to $9.50; No. 
3, $6 to $7.50; alfalfa—select dairy, $22 to $24; choice, $20.50 
to $21.50; No. 1, $18.50 to $20; standard, $17 to $18; No. 2, 
$14 to $16.50; No. 3, $9 to $13.50; timothy—No. 1, $12 to $13; 
standard, $11 to $11.50; No, 2, $9.50 to $10.50; No. 3, $8 to 
$9; clover-mixed—light, $12 to $13; No. 1, $10.50 to $11.50; 
No. 2, $7.50 to $10. 


Cottonseed Cake 
and Meal 


We are now offering New Crop Cracked 
Cottonseed Cake, Nut and Pea Size, and 


Meal, prime 43 per cent protein quality. 


Before placing your order, 
secure our prices, as we 
may be able to sawe you 
money. 


SWEETWATER COTTON OIL CO. 


Sweetwater, Texas 


QUANAH 


Cottonseed Feed Products 


All Preparations 


NUT CAKE (large) SHEEP CAKE (medium) 
MEAL (fine-ground) PEA CAKE (small) 
SCREENINGS (fine-cracked unground) 


Are manufactured and tested to stand official 
inspection and give customer satisfaction 


ALWAYS GLAD TO QUOTE YOU 


Straight carloads 20 tons minimum or more, or 
mixed carloads any and all preparations assorted to 
suit your needs. 


WRITE Address WIRE 


QUANAH COTTON OIL COMPANY 
Quanah, Texas 





Joe nn ot i th nt 1h | 
WANTED TO BUY 


Second-Hand Cottonseed Meal and Cake Bags; also | 





all kinds of Feed Bags. Write us for prices. 


Bruce Bag and Burlap Company 
1613 Pearlstone Street Dallas, Texas 


m8 a 8 eg se 
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WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
MEATS 


Monday, October 31, 1927 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (heavy weights, 700 Ibs. up): CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 


NO science teenie $23.00-24.50 $22.50-24.00 $23.00-25.00 

GOOG areccc hn accc coin esenendbicoteauateasas 20.00-22.00 20.50-22.50  18.00-22.50 
STEERS (light and medium weights, 700 Ibs. up) : 

OIOG is cede ee ee SEGOEEGO wccenscncscccisess 23.00-25.00 

ROI seas ieee ee a eg eek a 18.00-22.00 19.00-20.50  18.00-22.50 
STEERS (all weights) : 

DUR od te ene 14.50-17.50 17.00-19.00 15.50-18.00 

CIO ns se ee 12.00-14.00 16.00-17.00 14.50-16.00 
COWS: 

Ree Sa Se Ne Se re eee 13.50-15.00 138.50-15.00  15.00-17.00 

NO so a oe eee 12.00-13.50 12.50-13.50  13.00-15.00 
VEALERS: 

SNOB cea ae ea TOR SEOO nani 22.00-25.00 

MNS cabs SS cack sncadscsns ieee seamen aes 20.00-22.00 18.00-20.00  20.00-23.00 

RI ce 18.00-20.00 16.00-18.00 17.00-21.00 
CALF CARCASSES: 

CNN Ss ee ee IGGOENO cin 15.00-17.00 

NII ass cs a Etatoaaa seep sluice tao eawe sot onkcl 13.00-15.00 14.00-16.00  14.00-15.00 

I 9 eis ocsdaie eons cenenccnenestieeeaase 12.00-13.00 12.00-14.00 12.00-14.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 


LAMB (80 to 42 Ibs.) : 
Choice 


<item aiaipicleainiealeie ace iataaetl $24.00-26.00 $25.00-26.00 $23.00-25.00 
NE iil Sac eect eee 22.00-24.00  24.00-25.00 22.00-24.00 
LAMB (42 to 55 lbs.) : 
WII: ccc destaichenctienstaaieantsasiaresnaiiga 21.00-24.00  23.00-25.00 22.00-24.00 
OE ic Reece ceaubanuctcenaae 20.00-23.00  22.00-24.00 21.00-23.00 
LAMB (all weights) : 
I eisinte cic rcsictaniieceacccmitosans 20.00-22.00 21.00-23.00 20.00-22.00 
MUTTON (Ewes) : 

UR iacttcceee casei inetd acc ae 12.00-14.00 12.00-14.00 11.00-14.00 
ORI oii icdnciincdien aaa 10.00-12.00 10.00-12.00 9.00-11.00 
WOOLS IN STRONG DEMAND 
EMAND FOR WOOL is broad and healthy, despite 


persistent denial of the fact at eastern concentration 
points. Interest is keenest in fine and half-blood domestic 
wools, but medium grades are moving at the highest prices 
of the season. Manufacturers are either in receipt of volu- 
minous orders or are anticipating business, if their interest in 
raw material, with the market distinctly against them, is an 
indication. Foreign markets are all firm, and at the last 
London sale prices were well maintained. A wool tonnage 
of considerable volume is going out of the markets in a quiet 
way, the definite policy of the trade being to avoid anything 
calculated to create excitement or develop a buying furore. 
In other words, strenuous effort is being made to hold the lid 
down. The whole market is strong and against the buyer. 
Mill men encounter increasing difficulty in getting price con- 
cessions, although they seek January 1 dating. 

The long-distance future of the market is generating 
much difference of opinion, especially when the probable value 
of the 1928 clip is in question; but the underlying factor, 
recognized by everyone in the trade, is short stocks of wool. 
The question is how to secure adequate supplies of raw mate- 
rial. The goods-market outlet is encouraging, and stocks of 
raw materials are being readily absorbed. Country points are 
well cleared of the 1927 clip. 

Strength is most pronounced in medium wools, fine being 
rated the cheapest fiber in comparison. Spinners’ attitude 


toward fleece wools is antagonistic, but consignors have 
adhered to 48 cents as their minimum. Quarter-blood, semi- 
bright, has sold at 42 cents. News from recent London sales 
stiffened prices on this side, on the theory that the domestic 
situation warrants it. 
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TWO MONTHS’ FOREIGN TRADE 


XPORTS TOTALING 13.6 per cent more than the pre- 

ceding month, and imports registering a decrease of 7.5 
per cent, were recorded for September, according to the com- 
putations of the Department of Commerce. A further gain 
in exports of 15 per cent was recorded in October, bringing 
the export total up to the highest point in three years. Imports 
increased only 4.3 per cent, which leaves the export excess at 
a record mark. The figures follow: 


September Nine Months Ending 








September 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
WOR teense $426,000,000 | $448,071,000 |$3,509,407,000 |$3,407,690,000 
TO cic $41,000,000 343,202,000 | 3,152,539,000 | 3,320,677,000 


Excess of exports.| $ 85,000,000 | $104,869,000 |$ 356,868,000 I$ 87,013,000 


 ————————————— — ————— — — — — — —— ———— — — ———— — —— — — — — — ——— ————————————————————————————————————————~- _ 


Ten Months Ending 
October October 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
TER DOREB ccersescsnscsse- $490,000,000 | $455,301,000 |$3,998,458,000 |$3,862,991,009 
Imports.................. 356,000,000 376,868,000 | 3,509,008,000 | 3,697,545,000 


Excess of exports.| $134,000,000 | $ 78,433,000 |$ 489,450,000 |} 165,446,000 


EXPORTS OF MEATS IN OCTOBER 


XPORTS.OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats from 

the United States for the month of October and the ten 
months ending October, 1927, as compared with the corre- 
sponding periods of 1926, were as below (in pounds): 


BEEF PRODUCTS 





Ten Months Ending 
October October 

1927 1926 1927 1926 
Beek, Frees. acicccccicss 88,927 171,992 1,418,463 2,080,374 
Beef, pickled.............. 870,058 1,639,543 13,341,463 16,587,118 
Beef, canned........... ... 205,658 172,460 2,416,182 2,222,518 
CNG OE sc ctsssicestticiincs 4,644,849 8,235,757 69,258,848 82,315,662 
hes eo) 5,809,492 10,219,752 86,434,956 103,205,672 


PORK PRODUCTS 












Ten Months Ending 
October October 

1927 1926 1927 1926 
Pork, fregh................. 792,341 1,223,524 6,143,637 11,462,035 
Pork, pickled............. 2,567,467 2,694,588 25,688,087 24,803,938 
Senden cx es 7,709,086 11,741,554 90,289,520 129,397,527 
Cumberland sides...... 924,136 1,187,256 7,939,839 12,292,271 
Hams and shoulders. 7,632,499 10,847,012 105,333,834 157,937,409 
Wiltshire sides........... 56,401 97,329 574,204 6,076,779 
Sausage, canned........ 334,050 272,646 3,228,611 3,106,085 
i ca 50,354,653 46,987,667 568,811,325 592,792,418 
Lard compounds....... 408,754 1,066,068 8,135,871 8,080,650 
Neutral lard............... 1,671,341 1,559,462 17,368,962 14,995,220 
TRE asoriccnces 2,450,728 77,677,106 $33,513,890 960,944,332 


“IT am well pleased with your paper.”—H. DAN KorTH- 
IANN, Castell, Tex. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, November 17, 1927. 


HIS DATE OF MAILING in mid-autumn is one which 

sees home live-stock marketing pretty well at its zenith, 
and prices are for the time being at their seasonal ebb. 
It is of more interest, however, for distant observers to note 
that during the past month or so there has been in the im- 
ported-meat trade a strong upward move in prices, attribut- 
able to more than one significant factor. 

On the one hand, a reported termination of the long- 
continued struggle between the big operators in the Argentine 
meat trade is bringing relief in the chilled-beef market, while 
the unfavorable reports as to next season’s outturn of mutton 
and lamb from Australia and New Zealand are a strong 
pointer toward a higher level of prices eventuating at the 
vear-end, This is already reflected in a rise of 2 cents or 
more per pound in spot prices in the wholesale imported-meat 
market, and even more marked appreciation in forward 
values of new season’s meat from the Antipodes. 

The present state of depression in home agriculture is 
shared by home meat-raisers, who are passing through 2 
period of depression, due principally, it is thought, to the 
continued high level of production costs. This is a world- 
wide symptom, and the English and Scottish meat-growers 
have got to pass through that deflating process with which 
cthers are grappling. So far as English fat-cattle prices 
are concerned, there was an appreciable reduction in the 
cereal year 1925-26, the percentage increase above 1911-13 
being 46 per cent, as against 51 and 52 per cent, respectively, 
in the two previous years; but in 1926-27 the fall in prices 
became more pronounced, and average prices for that year 
were only 31 per cent above pre-war. As compared with 
1925-26, the average price shows a reduction of about $1.20 
per live cwt. for second quality; but it is noticeable that, 
whereas there was a fall of about 60 cents per live cwt. 
between February and August, 1926, there was practically 
no difference in the values ruling at the corresponding dates 
in 1927, and second-quality fat cattle in August, 1927, sold 
on an average at only 72 cents per live cwt. less than in 
August, 1926. Fat-sheep prices were 50 per cent above pre- 
war in 1926-27, the average rate of 22% cents per 
pound estimated dressed carcass weight being 1% cents less 
than that of 1925-26, when fat sheep realized 60 per cent 
more than in the pre-war years. Between September, 1926, 
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CHARLES F. CARROLL, General Manager 
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and August, 1927, prices of second-quality porkers and bacon 
pigs have fallen by about 72 cents per 14-pound stone, the 
former declining. from $3.30 to $2.52, and the latter from 
$3.06 to $2.34, per stone. Prices of bacon pigs show a decline 
from 81 per cent in 1925-26 to 61 per cent in 1926-27, and 
porkers a less decline from 83 to 70 per cent. 


At present the index figure for fat sheep stands at 45 
per cent above pre-war, as in the two preceding months. The 
price of bacon pigs has declined slightly of late, while porkers 
have failed to show much improvement on recent values, and 
a decline of two points is recorded in the index figures to 
384 and 41 per cent above pre-war, respectively. A year ago 


baconers were 79 per cent and porkers 81 per cent above the 
level of 1911-13. 


There is no doubt that the English meat-raiser, who has 
always been more exposed to the enfilading fire of outside 
production than most other meat-producers, has got to or- 
ganize to a very considerable extent before he can lift him- 
self out of the present unprofitable position into which his 
industry has fallen. English meat-raisers, like English agri- 
culturists in general, expect much of their government—even 
protection of a tariff character against overseas supplies. 
For instance, a strong protest has been made that army and 
navy meat contracts are filled by home-killed meat, whereas 
it has been shown in Parliament that the lowest tender from 
home sources for meat for the forces was 42 per cent higher 
than the lowest tender from overseas. In the face of this, 
it has been pointed out that one could not expect the taxpayer, 
who has to eat frozen meat himself, to pay for the military 
forces to have more expensive food. 


At the present time several important sections of Britist: 
industry are slowly recovering from their recent slump, so 
that the industrial situation in Great Britain for 1928 is 
likely to warrant rather higher prices for meat foods. Many 
people are advising the English meat-raiser that his immedi- 
ate duty is to set about two reforms, namely: first, to 
standardize his fat-stock production on lines that will com 
pete more favorably with the very level grades of quality 
marketed in the leading centers of Great Britain from over- 
seas; and, secondly, he has got to co-operate and organize 
better marketing methods for his meat from, the farm. In 
this marketing campaign others have already raced him. For 
instance, the British dominions have made important progress 
since the war in the standardization of commodities for ex- 
port trade, notably dairy produce, eggs, meat, and fruit. The 
grading of New Zealand carcasses of mutton and lamb is a 
classical example of standardization in regard to type, weight. 
and finish. Rapid strides have also been made as regards 
dairy produce by European countries—Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Latvia, Estonia, and Finland. The defini- 
tion of standard grades for eggs has been taken in hand by 
most Baltic countries since the war, and also by Northern 
Ireland and the Irish Free State. The standardization of 
Danish bacon supplies is common knowledge. In Holland the 
quality, packing, net count, and weight of fruit and vege- 
tables exported have been subjected to a scheme of control 
for the past three years. I'n March of this year Italy passed 
legislation designed to give the buyer of Italian fruit and 
vegetables a guarantee of quality, and so to improve the 
value of Italian products on foreign markets. It is under 
stood that Northern Ireland is contemplating the introduction 
of a standard grading system for potatoes and dairy produce 
in the near future, and that Canada will shortly promulgate 
national grades for dressed poultry. This shows the trend 
clearly enough. It also shows the startling rapidity with 
which developments are taking place in countries immediately 
concerned with our market here. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, October 12, 1927. 

P TO THE PRESENT nothing further has been 
U accomplished in the direction of forming the Australian 
Meat Board, referred to in my August letter. Section differ- 
ences in Queensland seem to be holding it up, and the cattle 
industry in the north still drifts along in the same unsatisfac- 
tory way as of old. To make matters a little worse, the whole 
of the export trade was hung up for the better part of three 
weeks last month by a strike on the railways. Owing to the 
cancellation of trains, mobs of cattle on the road, and even 
in country trucking-yards, had to be turned back—a serious 
matter, considering the dry state of most of the stock routes. 
This necessitated closing down all the packing plants, with 
consequent losses to all concerned. 

With the settlement of the labor dispute, four of the 
freezing-works have reopened (three in the Brisbane district 
and one at Townsville), but the daily tallies of cattle being 
treated are relatively small. Really prime cattle are scarce, 
owing to the grueling season experienced, and for such as 
are available shippers are competing freely. In the Brisbane 
district they have lately been paying up to, and sometimes 
over, $7.20 per 100 pounds, dressed weight delivered, for first- 
grade ox beef, and about $6.48 a hundred for cow beef. The 
price is well above oversea market parity, but has to be paid 
to obtain supplies to fill important contracts. 

E. F. Sunners, an executive officer of the Swift Aus- 
tralian Company, Ltd. (a branch of the Chicago Swift & Co.), 
delivered a very interesting address on the meat industry in 
Brisbane during the currency of the Brisbane National Show. 
He dealt with his subject under four main headings—i. e., 
production, local marketing, oversea, marketing, and interstate 
marketing. Although acknowledging the unprofitableness of 
the first, he did not agree with those who advocate a reduc- 
tion in cattle-breeding until the domestic demand overtakes 
the supply, considering that the supply could never be adjusted 
to meet daily requirements of the people, especially as some 
years would favor large and some small production. On the 
basis of recent dispositions, it was shown that domestic require- 
ments absorb about 34 per cent, interstate 30 per cent, and 
the export trade some 36 per cent of the total production in 
Queensland. As a member of a firm of leading exporters, 
Mr. Sunners was able to. speak with authority on the dis- 
abilities under which the packing trade labors, such as high 
costs, short killing seasons, and irregular shipments. In this 
connection, it was pointed out that the Queensland plants, 
over an average of years, operated for little more than six 
months of the year, and during the short period used approx- 
imately but 56 per cent of their combined capacity. This 
method of working resulted in the operating period being 
saddled with overhead expense of a very long idle period, 
which made it difficult for the works to compete with those 
of South America, with their regular, all-the-season killings. 

Mr. Sunners believes that at least some of the problems 
confronting the trade might be overcome by efficient organiza- 
tion. With that in view, he suggested the creation of a 
National Live Stock and Meat Industry Board, with state 
advisory boards. These, he says, would go much farther than 
the proposed Australian Meat Board, in that they would 
embrace wholesale and retail butchers, consumers, and selling 
agents, as well as producers and exporters. Those who are 
interested in the production and marketing of the whole output 
would have representation, and, in addition, scientists and 
labor leaders might be asked to join up in a consultative 
capacity. 
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Possibly such a _ wide-reaching organization as that 
suggested might do something toward placing the meat in- 
dustry on a more economic footing, provided it was fortunate 
enough to obtain efficient leadership and sufficient funds. A 
very great deal, however, would depend on those factors. On 
the production side, Mr. Sunners holds that one of the main 
lines of investigation should aim at the fullest development of 
areas suited for breeding and fattening stock, particularly in 
the north of Australia. The board should specialize and con- 
sider ways and means of encouraging production in specific 
areas, where economic conditions are for the time being less 
favorable than in more thickly populated divisions. If it is 
found to be in the interests of the Commonwealth that produc- 
tion in such areas be maintained (and there can be little doubt 
on that score), it is suggested that the board should bring the 
matter before the Commonwealth government, with a recom- 
mendation that a reasonable price be guaranteed to producers 
of stock there for a sufficient time to enable them to improve 
breeding and the development of their runs. Such a guaran- 
tee would be given to individuals only upon their undertaking 
action that would lead to improvement being made. 

The idea of guarantees to individuals as an encourage- 
ment to better methods has more to recommend it than merely 
its novelty, though it may be rather difficult to get a govern- 
ment to finance the proposition. This much I can say: The 
federal government is anxious to do what it can to assist 
cattle-breeders, and will support any practical proposals made, 
if those most vitally interested will first organize themselves 
or their industry. 

The federal government is already making a move; for a 
private conference of representative men connected with the 
cattle industry and meat trades has been called at Canberra 
for the present month, when Mr. Sunners’ suggestions will be 
explored. Also, as an earnest of its good intentions, it has 
been announced that the federal land taxes will be remitted, in 
whole or in part, on lands the production from which has been 
seriously impaired by drought or other adverse conditions. In 
addition, the general land tax assessment has been reduced 10 
per cent this year. 

That New Zealand, like Australia, has its beef-production 
problems is evidenced by speeches at the annual meeting of 
the Meat Producers’ Board. One delegate stated that the time 
would soon come when the Dominion would be carrying enough 
population to consume all its output of beef, and pointed out 
that even the present head of cattle in the country were not 
sufficient to keep pastures from deteriorating. Other delegates 
likewise stressed the necessity for increasing cattle-holdings. 
especially in the North Island, if sheep farms were not to de- 
teriorate. Obviously, the root of the trouble is that cattle do 
not pay so well as sheep, and those who want to improve or 
increase their herds cannot obtain the needed financial assist- 
ance, 

It may be mentioned, in this connection, that the annual 
report of the department of agriculture shows that cattle in 
New Zealand, other than dairy cows, registered a further de- 
crease in the last yearly enumeration, and that beef exports 
dropped markedly. A correspondent, however, advises that he 
is hopeful of the position righting itself to some extent before 
long. He says a strong demand for young cattle has lately 
been reported from several important grazing districts, and 
adds that one of the packing-houses operating largely in the 
Hawkes Bay and Wairoa districts is buying prime beef cattle 
at an advance of $9.60 a head over local butchers’ prices. The 
conjecture is that the firm is operating on behalf of Canadian 
houses. 
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PUBLIC SLAUGHTER-HOUSES IN FRANCE 


HE EARLIEST KNOWN public slaughter-yard in France 

dates from the year 977 A. D., says the Chicago Daily 
Drovers’ Journal. In succeeding centuries these yards spread 
over the whole country, and to many of them a public mar- 
ket for the sale of their output was added. The meat trade 
was regulated by the town authorities, and liberal fees were 
paid into the town treasuries. In 1790, during the Revolution, 
supervision by the police was begun. 


“Napoleon I performed a great service, which put the 
meat trade on a better basis, by the decree of February, 1810, 
ordaining that public slaughter-houses should be erected in 
all large and medium-sized towns in France. Later decrees 
in 1818 and 1838, and one of Napoleon III, extended the con- 
trol of the trade by the municipalities. Of these public 
slaughter-houses the most important are in Paris. In 1807 
five were built in the city, and in 1867 were united in one 
large central slaughter-house in La Villette. 

“France occupies a situation somewhat like that of Ger- 
many. Its meat industry is organized on a local and retail 
basis. From the commercial point of view, it has an archaic 
technique, and a complete change in these processes, and in 
those of transportation and marketing, is necessary for eco 
nomic progress in this industry. The greater number of 
French abattoirs, even in large cities, do not insure the health- 
fulness and proper inspection of the meat. As a rule, the 
abattoir is made up of a series of adjoining scalding-rooms, 
separated by partitions, where the butcher is almost entirely 
isolated in his own slaughter-house. Certain writers have rec- 
ommended the compulsory slaughter of all animals in a large 
hall, and the building of chill-rooms in the abattoir and at 
places where the meat is sold. This is done now only in a 
few small and better-organized abattoirs.” 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


British Meat Imports 


Meat imports into Great Britain for the first nine months 
of 1927 were as follows, in pounds (with 1926 figures for com- 
parison in parentheses): chilled beef, 920,640,000 (804,160.- 
000); frozen beef, 230,720,000 (313,600,000); frozen mutton, 
504,000,000 (481,600,000) ; fresh pork, 20,160,000 (62,720,000) ; 
bacon, 703,360,000 (609,280,000); hams, 80,640,000 (107,520,- 
000). 


European Margarine Merger 


An international syndicate to unify the control of the 
Jurgens and Van den Bergh margarine corporations has been 
formed. These two concerns are by far the most important 
in the European margarine industry, carrying on their 
activities not only in Holland and England, but in half a 
dozen other countries in central and northern Europe. Sub- 
stantial economies are expected to result from the consoli- 
dation. : 


Canadian Meat Exports 


(Exports of meats and lard from Canada for the twelve 
months ending September, 1927 and 1926, are given as below 
(in pounds) : 


1927 1926 
eee, Se i 36,685,400 32,399,700 
Beef, pickled ...................... 5,785,900 1,090,900 
Ne SI icici ech ines 16,310,700 6,191,200 
Pork, dry-salted................ 6,998,900 3,685,200 
FOUN, PCM ose sincnee 3,033,300 1,833,700 
Bacon and hams................ 67,866,400 102,714,700 
Mutton and lamb.............. 1,505,900 2,426,700 
Other meats ...................... 10,971,100 10,452,100 
TO siti iccieeciabicnctiiicaitas 5,827,100 5,533,100 
Lard compounds................ 1,993,800 1,170,300 


ON  cicesitensciignincaisi 156,978,500 167,497,600 





LIVE-STOCK AND RANGE CONDI- 
TIONS IN NOVEMBER 


Ranges.—-Fall feed has been very good, 
and the prospects for the winter are 
promising, with only a few dry spots on 
the desert ranges of south-central Wyo- 
ming, western Utah, and Nevada, says 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
its November report. The supply of hay 
is large, only a few localities being short. 
The Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas have large corn crops, 
with an abundance of other feeds. 


Cattle-—Western cattle have gone to 
market in very good flesh, and those left 
on the winter ranges are in better con- 
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dition than at this season last year. The 
fall movement has been light, with ship- 
ments later than last season. Better 
prices have resulted in some tendency to 
sell rather close and clean up poor stuff. 
The local demand for stock cattle is 
stronger than last fall, especially in 
Texas. In some western areas the de- 
mand for feeders is not so strong, with 
some hesitancy to buy at present prices. 


Sheep.—Sheep are in very good to ex- 
cellent condition, due to good summer and 
fall range. The bulk of the lambs have 
moved .to market and feed-lots, with 
weights a little heavier than in 1926. 
There is a strong demand for breeding 
ewes and ewe lambs. Most of the ewe 
lambs suitable for breeding flocks have 
been held on the range. Winter sheep 
ranges are generally good, with only a 
few dry spots. Recent rains have helped 
the feed on the early lambing grounds of 
Arizona and California. 


THE FARMERS 
UNION LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION, Inc. 
Denver, Colo. 

We buy and sell Hogs, 


Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 
We are the only Co-operative Live Stook 


Commission Company on the 
Denver Market 


Cattle Currying Machine 
a Feed-Yard Necessity 


Our automatic currying and dipping machines will pay 
for themselves several times in the feeding of one load 


of cattle. 


No feed-yard should be without them. They 


curry and dip, make cattle restful by keeping skin free 


from all vermin. 


Thousands in use. 
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feeders who have them will tell you that automatic 
currying and dipping machines make cattle do better 


and look better. 
in arch without waste. 
request. 


Medicated oil feeds through brushes 
Prices and demonstration on 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. 
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MORE LAMBS TO BE FED IN WEST 


Indications point to aj decrease in 
lamb-feeding in the Corn Belt this fall 
and winter, but a decided increase in 
some of the western states, we are in- 
formed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Shipments of feeding lambs pass- 
ing through markets into Corn Belt 
feed-yards during the three months, 
July to September, were about 375,000 
head, or nearly 30 per cent, smaller than 
last year, and direct shipments are also 
reported to be falling short of last 
year’s figures, except in the Scottsbluff 
and central Platte valley sections of 
Nebraska, where feeding will be on a 
much larger scale. 

Expectations were that from 500,000 
to 600,000 more lambs would be fed in 
Colorado this season than in 1926, which 
would restore feeding operations in that 
state to about normal proportions. The 
situation in other parts of the West is 
as yet somewhat uncertain. 


NEW MARKET FOR WILD HORSES 


A “horse plant” has been opened by 
the Hill Packing Company at Casper, 
Wyoming, with a force of fourteen men 
and a capacity of fifty horses a day. 
The plant is housed in a _ two-story 
brick building, equipped with modern 
machinery. 

Here the useless mustangs of the 
range, now being rounded up in various 
parts of the state under the new round- 
up law, are being converted into canned 
meat, grease, cracklings, sole leather, 
and other commercial products. Most of 
the meat is exported. 


PACKERS’ BY-PRODUCTS 


Growing costs of raw materials, labor, 
transportation, etc., coupled with vastly 
intensified competition, have of late 
years forced many industries into a utili- 
zation of by-products undreamed of 2 
generation ago. In no other line has 
this development been so pronounced as 
in the packing industry. The list of use: 
ful articles manufactured from what 
formerly was regarded largely as slaugh- 
ter-house waste is a formidable one. At 
present there is little indeed but the moo 
and. the squeal which escapes the spe- 
cialist in live-stock accessories, 


In “By-Products in the Packing Indus- 
try’—a book of 410 pages put out bv 
the University of Chicago Press—Dr. 
Rudolf A. Clemen, of Armour’s Live 
Stock Bureau, tells in detail of the hides 
and skins, the wool and hair, the fats 
and oils, the toilet goods, the medicinal 
preparations, the fertilizers, the poultry 
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feeds, and the what not of this former 
insignificant side-show which has be- 
come such an important branch of pres- 
ent-day packing establishments. Their 
mode of preparation is minutely de- 
scribed, with the aid of illustrations and 
diagrams; the manner of their distribu- 
tion is told; the part they play in the 
organization and cost problem of the 
packers is outlined; and the probable 
future of by-product development is 
forecast. 


This is a book which no one wishing to 
familiarize himself with the operations 
of a modern packing plant can do with- 
out. 


FROST RECORDS 


The annually recurring anxiety con- 
nected with the ripening of the corn and 
cotton crops makes pertinent the below 
table, showing the average date of the 
first killing frost, as well as the lowest 
temperature ever recorded, in the dif- 
ferent states: 


Average Lowest 
State Date First Recorded 
Killing Frost Temperature 

DE ts0neasies Sept. 27 —35 
New Hampshire..Oct. 1 —50 
VOPMONE. 60666 ee Sept. 25 —32 
NOW YORE. ce 55. Oct. 7 —35 
Massachusetts ...Oct. 15 —13 
Connecticut ..... Oct. 17 —14 
Rode Island...... Oct. 20 —12 
New Jersey...... Oct. 20 —10 
Pennsylvania ....Oct. 7 —20 
Maryland ....... Oct. 20 —T7 
Delaware ....... Oct. 22 — 7 
We Sadae ees Oct. 23 —15 
West Virginia....Oct. 10 —27 
North Carolina..Nov. 5 — 5 
South Carolina ..Nov. 10 —2 
UE: oc es iine sie Nov. 13 — 8 
re Nov. 18 —10 
go nee Dee. 12 7 
Mississippi ...... Nov. 13 — 6 
Tennessee ....... Oct. 20 —16 
Kentucky ....... Oct. 15 —20 
a rere Oct. 12 —20 
WUT i ore eee. Oct. 12 —25 
Michigan ........ Oct. 1 —37 
Wisconsin ....... Sept. 25 § —53 
PEN ec cleetkece Oct. 12 —23 
Minnesota ....... Sept. 25 —54 
DS a taricawceaes Oct: Ff —40 
MisgOuUrTE ........ Oct. 12 —26 
APEENSSS 56.6046 65 Oct. 25 —15 
Louisiana ....... Nov. 22 — 5 
I lecace Seow Nov. 20 —16 
Oklahoma ....... Oct. 25 —26 
POE occe wees Oct. 10 —29 
Nebraska ....... Cet; 1 —38 
South Dakota ....Sept. 20 —50 
North Dakota....Sept. 16 —59 
ES Scan eats Sept. 12 —65 
BEN ee ereissace' oc Sept. 23 —40 
Wyoming ....... Sept. 18 —54 
TOE ib dena deens Sept. 30 —38 
errr Sept. 26 —31 
New Mexico ..... Oct. 10 —18 
PTBORA 6s. 660 ce Oct. 30 —21 
California ....... Nov. 4 —39 
IROOM bd ccesieed Oct. 4 —28 
OMRON: 5.555 6d cca Oct. 15 —39 


Washington ..... Oct. 28 —32 
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RUSSIA MAKES LARGE PURCHASES 
OF SHEEP 

What is called “the largest interna- 
tional live-stock deal ever made” was re- 
ported from central Oregon recently, 
when the Russian sheep-buying commis- 
sion closed an order for 10,000 Rambouil- 
lets with the managers of the Hay Creek 
Ranch, near Madras in that state. 

Starting their tour at the National 
Ram Sale in Salt Lake City in August, 
the commission has this fall visited all 
the principal sheep-raising sections in 
the intermountain and Pacific coast 
states, everywhere making heavy pur- 
chases, mostly of Rambouillets, but in- 
cluding also a number of Hampshires. 

The sheep are being shipped at once to 
New York for direct transportation to 
Russia, where an extensive expansion of 
wool production, under government aus- 
pices, is planned. Some of the sheep will 
go to northern Russia, others to Siberia, 
and part of them will be scattered over 
the Caucasian region. 


PACKER STATISTICS 


Latest figures, as quoted in the Na- 
tional Provisioner, show a .total of 1,333 
meat-packers in the United States—an 
increase of 40 per cent during the past 
five years. Of these packers, 1,142 are 
classified as “local,” 90 as “regional,” 
and 101 as “national.” The increase in 
the number of small packers has been 
especially notable, due to the improve- 
ment of local transportation facilities. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SHEEP RANCH 


Who is the largest sheep-producer in 
the United States? In the alsence of 
definite knowledge, the palm is conceded 
to Andrew Little, of Emmett, Idaho. 
Mr. Little possesses no less than 109,- 
000 breeding ewes, and with this year’s 
lamb crop his total flock amounted to 
close on 200,000 head. In Australia, 
and possibly in Argentina, there are 
larger holdings, but this is believed to 
be the record in this country. 


PARASITES AS FOES OF CORN- 
BORER 


Soon after the corn-borer was discov- 
ered in the United States, in 1919, sci- 
entists from the Bureau of Entomology 
were sent to Europe to study the para- 
sites that help control this pest on its 
native heath. Twelve species of para- 
sites were later imported and liberated 
in infested fields in this country. Exam- 
inations the past summer showed that 
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six of these species have become well es- 
tablished and are now at work preying 
upon the borer—four in New England 
and two in the Middle West. 

How effective these enemies will even- 
tually prove to be in their new environ- 
ment is yet to be seen. In any event, we 
are told, several years may elapse before 
any marked results are noted. 
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ATIONAL FOREST RECEIPTS SHOW 
GAIN 

Receipts of national forests for the 
first quarter of the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1927, amounted to $1,338,569, as 
against $1,228,478 during the same 
period in 1926, or an increase of $110,- 
091. Sales of timber produced the 
largest returns, or $1,095,906; timber 
settlements accounted for $8,723; timber 
trespass, $5,470; turpentine sales, $4,- 
560; grazing fees (cattle and horses), 
$87,807; grazing fees (sheep and goats), 





$113,100; grazing trespass, $4,379; 
special..uses, $16,744; water power, 
$1,144. 


VISITORS TO NATIONAL PARKS 


Visitors to the nineteen national parks 
during the travel year ending September 
30, 1927, numbered 2,354,643, against 
1,930,865 the previous twelve months. 


RANCHES, large or small, for 
sale, exchange or lease in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, 
Montana, California, Canada, Cen- 


tral and South Americas, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. 
FREEMAN, Gunter Bldg., San 
Antonio, Texas. 





RANCH WANTED 
Wanted to hear from owner of 
good ranch for sale. State cash 
price and full particulars. 


D. F. BUSH, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s renee Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo. 















1) on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
trom the factory No middleman’s profit 
Send for tree catalog—maker to consumer 


Justin’s Boots at Lowest Prices 


, The FRED MUELLER 
TS SADDLE E HARNESS Co. 
= Denver. Coro. 


V Bldg. 
a TAGS 
With patented Bib Point and Double Bar 
Leck. They are superior to others. Cost 
no more. Attached in one operation, Dept. 
They are guaranteed. 
WRITE .FOR FREE SAMPLES. I 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
240 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





427 Mucliier 















THE PRODUCER 


The twenty-six national monuments were 
visited by 443,197 persons, compared 
with 384,040 in 1926. The Yosemite 
(California), Platt (Oklahoma), Rocky 
Mountain (Colorado), Yellowstone (Wyo- 
ming), and Mount Rainier (Washing- 
ton) national parks were each visited by 
more than 200,000 guests during the 
season. 


FUR-LAW SUMMARY ISSUED 


To encourage effective action on the 
part of those concerned in maintaining 
the supply of fur animals, the Biological 
Survey issues annually a summary of 
the fur laws. “Fur Laws for the Season 
1927-28,” being Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1552-F, has just been published. 

The bulletin states that the fur re- 
sources of the country are steadily 
diminishing. The factors responsible for 
this are out-of-season trapping, over- 
trapping, a general tendency in many 
sections to class fur-bearers as vermin 
to be killed on sight, a great reduction 
of fur-producing areas, unwise drainage 
of swamps and marshes, and needless 
destruction of forests and cover. The 
raw-fur catch during 1925-26 was 
approximately 20 per cent less than in 
the previous year, and the decrease for 
1926-27 was even greater. The primary 
responsibility for making and enforcing 
laws to protect fur animals rests with 
the individual states. The states are 
more and more appreciating this fact, 
as well as the fact that, if they do not 
make and enforce appropriate fur- 
conservation laws, the public and private 
benefits from the fur resources will 
diminish to the vanishing point in the 
not distant future. 

The new bulletin gives a complete 
synopsis of all the laws of the various 
states relating to fur animals, as well as 
those of Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Mexico. 


THE MAGPIE 


What of the magpie? Is he one of 
the birds that deserve protection at all 
costs, or does he belong among the 
nuisances which have little or nothing to 
recommend them? Betwixt and between, 
answers E. R. Kalmbach, of the Biolog- 
ical Survey, in Technical Bulletin 24-T, 
“The Magpie in Relation to Agriculture.” 

As an insect-eater, we learn, the mag- 
pie surpasses his cousins, the crow ani 
the jay. He likes weevils, caterpillars, 
and grasshoppers. These and other like 
titbits constitute about 36 per cent of 
his diet. Besides, he is fond of smali 
rodents, and does some good as a car- 
rion-destroyer. 

On the other hand, he has some strik- 
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ingly bad qualities. He is the inveterate 
foe of other wild birds, whose eggs and 
young ones he devours with relish. No 
poultry-yard within his territory is safe 
from his depredations. On ranches he 
often becomes a pest by attacking sick 
or injured live stock. 

So wherever his numbers or habits 
make him obnoxious, kill him—he is not 
protected. Poisoning during the winter 
months is an effective way of getting rid 
of him. But complete extirpation is sel- 
dom called for. He is a shrewd and en- 
tertaining fellow that has many points 
in his favor, 


THE SPICE-BOX 


Conditions Alter Circumstances.—A 
contractor who professed to be fond of 
children became very angry because some 
little fellow stepped on a new pavement 
before it was dry. 

His wife rebuked him. “I thought you 
loved children,” she said. 

“I do in the abstract, but not in the 


concrete,” he replied.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 
Deduction —“What was it the rich 


man called for in hell?” demanded the 
frantically excited temperance lecturer. 
“Was it whisky? No! Was it rum? No! 
It was water—clear, cold, sparkling 
water from some brook or mountain 
stream! Now, brothers, what does that 
show?” 

And the mild person in the crowd re- 
marked: “It shows where all you teetotal 
fellows go to.”—Outlook. 


Diet or Died.—Doctor—‘Your husband 
is not so well today, Mrs. Maloney. Has 
he been sticking to the diet I prescribed 
for him?” 

Mrs. Maloney—‘“And that he has not, 
doctor. ’Tis he that says he’ll not be 
starvin’ himself to death to live a few 
years longer.”—Belfast News Letter. 


Trip Canceled.—A mountain school- 
teacher corrected a boy who had said: “I 
ain’t gwine thar!” 

“That’s no way to talk. Listen: I am 
not going there; thou art not going 
there; he is not going there; you are not 
going there. Do you get the idea?” 

“Yessur. They ain’t nobody gwine.”— 
Topeka. Capital. 


He Knew a Bargain.—A traveling 
salesman had taken a large order in a 
certain Scottish town, and endeavored te 
press upon the canny Scottish manager 
who had given the order a box of Havana 
cigars. 

“Naw!” the manager said. “Don’t try 
tae bribe a man. I couldna tak’ them.” 

“But will you not accept them as a 
present?” 

“T couldna,” said the Scot. 

“Well, then,” said the salesman, “sup: 
pose I sell wou the cigars for a nominal 
sum—say a sixpence?” 

“Well, in that case,” replied the Scot. 
“since you press me, and not liking tae 
refuse an offer well meant, I think I'll 
be taking twa boxes.”—Utica Observer. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
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Elimination of Speculation 


and Risk 


Every live-stock producer, east or west, will agree that specu- 
lation and risk should be eliminated as far as possible in the 
marketing of live stock. Ups and downs in the market benefit 
the shrewd speculator. A few live-stock producers may profit, 
but most of them lose on fluctuating markets, because most of 
them reach the market when the price is lowest. 


When a packer buyer enters a pen of live stock with the seller, 
he knows what his purchase requirements are, and the approx- 
imate market for his product. His company takes the raw prod- 
uct which he buys, and sells it as a finished product—meat. These 
men, as well as the live-stock producers, are interested in elimi- 
nating wide market variations. 


Has anything been done to correct this situation? The an- 
swer is “Yes.” The live-stock producers themselves have an or- 
ganization which has been marketing live stock for six years. 
This organization is now selling their own live stock on thirteen 
markets, where they are exercising an increasing control over 
the swings of the market by keeping their member patrons more 
fully informed. As the volume of business increases, greater sta- 
bility will follow. 


The National Live Stock Producers 
Association 


With Selling Agencies at the Following Markets: 








SIOUX CITY 
PITTSBURG 


CINCINNATI 
FORT WORTH 


CHICAGO 
BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND 

































SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 





